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princes had been received with enthusiasm. They had 
wisely terminated the struggles of the revolution, by ef- 
facing from our history all the years that had elapsed 
since their departure, and preserving nothing but the 
glory that had been acquired. The reign of Napoleon 
was forgotten by some, and execrated by others. Safe 
under the shelter of the legitimate throne, France would 
again flourish and resume its proper rank among the na- 
tions. . It was true that some obstacles were still in the 
way of its prosperity: concessions unfortunately made 
to the revolutionary spirit—the recognition of the new 
nobility—and of the sales of national property. Buta 
short time would speedily destroy the usurpations of 
liberalism—crush the new, by the firm consolidation of 
the ancient, nobility, and indemnify the emigrants for all 
their losses. 

During this long harangue, of which I only caught 
some straggling ideas, amidst the mass of vagueness and 
confusion, the innkeeper was agitated with the strongest 
impatience; his features became contracted with eager- 
ness, and he coughed ae — bet he could restrain 
himself no longer, and crie® out : 

« Neighbour, you are calumniating the king. The 
charte, which he has given us, guarantees all the insti- 
tutions of the revolution, and he has sworn to maintain 
the charter.” 

« But, gentlemen, what do’you mean by the charter ?” 

« An ordinance of reform,” said the neighbour. 

«The constitution of the state,” said the innkeeper. 

As the stranger perceived, by my question, (which the 
reader will, perhaps, think misplaced enough,) that I did 
not understand him, he began to ask me a variety of 
questions ; and, after a two hours’ debate, I felt a most 
violent headache. His words sounded in my ears like 
a painful murmur, and my brain was completely con- 
founded with all the nonsense I had heard. 

I returned to the inn, and took some repose, which 
somewhat calmed my mental confusion. I then endea- 
voured to resume our conversation, but found it not so 
easy as I thought; I succeeded, however, in obtaining 
some certain facts on the subject. I found that France 
had undergone a great change in the space of two 
years, and that I must not forget the colonel’s advice 
about opinion, nor hurry my political education too fast, 
for it would be gradually formed by the progress of time. 
Meanwhile I resolved to form no opinion on any subject 
before I had examined it minutely. As affairs had gone 
on at a rapid rate during my absence, those who had 
followed their movement must judge of them ina differ- 
ent manner from'me, and believe in the realisation of 
very different prospects from those I formed in my own 
mind. Hence it was necessary for me to gain, by forced 
marches, the time I had lost, to put myself on a level 
with the ideas of the day. 

The subject that chiefly occupied my mind at this mo- 
ment was to join my corps, and assume at last my rank 
as an officer. The day after my arrival, I went with the 
colonel to visit the commandant, by whom I was in- 
formed that my regiment had changed its number, and 
Was now at Valence, in Dauphiny. I requested him to 
give me an officer’s route for that town, when he en- 
quired the date of my commission—and I informed him 
of the particular manner in which I had been made an 
ensign by the emperor. He observed that, as the colonel 
of my regiment had been killed at Borodino, before giv- 
ing me the rank I had been promoted to, and my com- 
panions had doubtless thought I was killed, it was not 
probable my appointment had been confirmed ; that he 
could not, therefore, give me any other route than in my 
old capacity of a sergeant. He concluded by urging me 
to present my claims as soon as I reached my regiment, 
and seemed to believe they would not be unsuccessful. 
I felt no doubt of success, and easily resigned myself to 
my temporary disappointment. 

Next day we left Strasburg. The colonel was going 
to Normandy, his native province, to see his family, and 
Ito join my regiment at Valence. I also intended to 
go on as far as Provence, to see my family also; but I 
wished to have my prospects settled beforehand, and to 
appear with an epaulet on my shoulder. 
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At the gates of the town, Colonel Laplane said to me, 
“ Guillemard, we are now about to part: I am going to 
Paris, on my way to see my relations. If Marshal Ney 
remembers what he said to me at the beginning of the 
battle of Borodino, I shall resume the command of my 
regiment. I shall request the minister of war to get you 
into it, and shall speak to him in your favour. I hope 
that my rank will enable me to show you the friendship 
with which you have inspired me; and you may be as- 
sured that I shall make use of every opportunity to do 
you service,” 

I was most sincerely attached to him. It is well 
known how misfortune and captivity bring all ranks of | 
society into contact. He had long inspired me with the 
same feeling of attachment one feels towards one’s dear- 
est companion, though I had never, on any occasion, 
forgotten the deference due to his excellent heart, and 
the rank that he held. After a farewell, very affecting 
for military men, we parted; he entered the diligence at 
the gates, and I, with the funds with which his friend- 
ship had supplied me, got into a kind of calash, and 
traveled on towards the south. 

Since the day of our separation, a variety of events | 
have taken place, and have prevented me from renewing | 
my connection with Colonel Laplane. I have been in- 
formed, however, that he fought like a hero at the battle | 
of Waterloo, and that he was afterwards struck off the | 
army list. The newspapers, in 1817, said that he had 
gone to. America, in consequence of some political in- | 
trigue, in which he was said to be compromised. 

I traveled towards the south as fast as my calash 
would carry me ; but after afew hours’ journey, the noise, | 
which prevented me from speaking or hearing, and the | 
driver’s stupidity, who had no idea that I wanted to talk | 
with my new-found countrymen, made me resolve to | 
pursue my journey on foot, and see the country more | 
minutely. I had traversed the deserts of Russia, the 
sands of Poland, and the plains of Germany ; but I hated 
the very thought of them when I looked at the picturesque | 
soil of France. Nothing is so beautiful as one’s native 
land. Nothing presents so fine a prospect as France, in 
the autumnal season. 

The lively emotions I had felt on first hearing the 
sounds of my native language were very soon blunted ; 
but the happiness of treading my native soil was con- 
stantly renewed—for each day presented me with new | 
prospects, and I was daily approaching nearer to the pro- 
vince in which I was born. 

I had traveled through Franche-Comté several times 
since I was in the army, and had been always struck 
with the soft and pacific habits of the inhabitants. But, 
on this occasion, I was strangely surprised at seeing them 
in a warlike garb, and displaying a roughness of manner 
I had never seen them show until now. I made some 
enquiries, with the timidity of one who is afraid of giving 
offence, or of being compromised. I was told of the 
events at Bourg-en-Bresse and Lons-le-Saunier, and I 
found out the secret cause of their enthusiasm. With 
the tribute of praise which I paid to their courage, and 
the regrets which I felt on not having, along with my 
brethren in arms, shared their heroic efforts in the cam- 
paign in France, I dared not blame the affection they 
still preserved for a state of things which was no more ; 
and I must confess that, like other old soldiers, I was 
tempted to partake of their feelings. 

The more I advanced towards Lyons, I found the in- | 
habitants less restless and enthusiastic ; but their hatred 
against their foreign conquerors was equally violent. I 
heard every one talking about treason; and the term was 
more freqently used when I came near to the Maison 
Blanche, and farther on, when I approached the Isere, 
where a bridge had been recently burned down. People 
in misfortune always think themselves betrayed. 

— pa 
CHAPTER XIV. 
1814—1815. The campaign in the south—The hundred days. 


I reached Valence in the month of December, 1814. 
The colonel who had been appointed to command our | 
regiment, instead of the one who was killed at my side, | 





justice would speedily be rendered to me. 


| considerably diminished. 
less and uneasy, and often desired that a new war would 


at Borodino, had left it in 1813, with the rank of general, 
attached to the emperor’s staff, and had been killed at 
the battle of Montereau, to the success of which his skill 
and gallantry had powerfully contributed. Another old 
campaigner had taken the command at Bautzen, and 
during the Saxon campaign, besides fighting gloriously 
in the campaign of Paris. He had been lately super- 
seded by the Marquis de ***, who had been‘in the army 
of Condé, and a staff-officer in the service of the Em- 
peror Alexander. I presented myself to him. He asked 
me many questions about my captivity, and advised me 
to be extremely circumspect in any accounts I might 
give of itto my companions. He was conipletely em- 
barrassed when I explained the peculiar circumstances 
in which I was placed ; for all the officers that could 
have borne evidence to the truth, had perished in the 
retreat from Russia, and I could scarcely find a single 
soldier in the regiment who had known me. He urged 
me, however, to send the minister of war an account of 
the facts, with a petition, which he promised to support 
to the utmost of his power. He declared to me, that in 
the mean time I ought todo my military duty as a ser- 
geant. ‘To this I had nothing to object, and in fact I 
ought to have been prepared for it; but until this mo- 
ment it never had occurred to my mind that any diffi- 
culty could possibly arise about my rank. 
but not until now, that I had to recommence all my Ja- 
bours to obtain it, and the thought of this almost over- 
whelmed me; but I made up my mind to resume my 
duty asa non-commissioned officer, in hopes that ful 
I therefore 


I now saw, 


entered a company as a sergeant, and found the ensign 
to be a man who had been my corporal—so that the dis- 
appointment of not re@eiving a confirmation of my real 
rank was still more aggravated by the thought of having 
lost three campaigns, the consequences of which were 
so favourable to many, and would have been of incalcu- 
lable service to me. I immediately got my papers and 
petitions prepared, and sent on to the war office, and 


anxiously expected an answer, which, unfortunately for 
me, the affairs of the time were not well fitted to 
hasten, 

I resumed, but not without disgust, my services, as in 
former times. At this period, the soldiers had nothing 
to do—asseciated too much with the inhabitants—talked 


of politics, and in the evening had their private parties— 
where they had strange discussions about their future 
prospects. 
souls, who shouldered the musket, talked of the grossest 
absurdities, and most ridiculous tales, did not altogether 
deceive me, and I foresaw a crisis approaching. I was 
gradually acquiring experience, and, at the close of the 
winter, I believe I knew as well as many others, the ac- 
tual state of affairs. 

I had written to my family the moment I set foot in 
France, and received an answer on my arrival at Va- 
lence. My father informed me, that I had the misfor- 
tune to lose my dear mother three months before. 
out with domestic cares, and the dreadful thought that I 
had fallen in the Russian campaign, she had fallen intoa 
sort of helplessness that brought her to the grave, after 
much suffering. This part of my father’s letter was the 
only one that struck me at first—and it was not until 
after paying the tribute of some tears at this painful loss, 


The serious tone with which these honest 


Vorn 


| that I could attend to the joy that was expressed at my 


return, aiid the news that was sent me about my rela- 
tions. My father was desirous of enjoying some rest in 
his old days, and had just given up his business to my 
brother. His fortune had The 
rest of the letter informed me of a variety of deaths 
and marriages, and of the birth of a third child of 
Miette. 

I wrote again and again to the war office, but received 
I began to think that no attention would 


become embarrassed. 


no answer, 


| be paid to my claims until the mass of business with 


which the government offices were overwhelmed was 
I became every day more rest- 


put it in my power to merit, a second time, the rank I 
had once obtained, but which I now found it so difficult 
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to get restored to me. A garrison life was insupportable 
in 1814, for we were tormented by recollections of too 
recent a date, and, as old Montaigne expresses it, “ idle- 
ness ate us up.” 

We were, therefore, all very tired of Valence, but 
endeavoured to find some consolation, when we saw the 
approach of spring, which was to restore the brilliant 
vegetation of the majestic banks of the Rhone, when we 
were suddenly awakened from these rural dreams by a 
strange piece of news—the landing of Napoleon. What 
eflect it produced on the inhabitants I do not well know: 
the blow was terrible upon our regiment. The colonel 
became taciturn—the officers restless and reserved. Af- 
ter two days’ anxiety, and, as it would appear, without 
having received any orders of the kind, the colonel put 
the regiment on board some barges he had collected, and 
we went down the river to Beaucaire, which we reached 
the same evening, namely, the 9th March. Our bat- 
talions were quartered between Beaucaire and Tarascon, 
which are on opposite sides of the river. The colonel 
sent for me and told me I was to go along with him to 
Nismes, where we accordingly arrived on the 10th. I 
have afterwards thought that I was indebted for his pre- 
ference of me, to my absence from France during the 
revolution of 1814. He had long conferences with the 
magistrates, and several of the most eminent citizens, 
whom the imminency of the danger, and the confidence 
of the public, had put all at once on a level with those 
who were invested with guthority—and who seemed 
themselves to share with pleasure a responsibility of 
which they felt all the difficulty and danger. 

Several days were spent in going backward and for- 
ward. In the mean while, I had often heard people say 


to the colonel, that he had done well to bring his regi- | 


ment away from the contagion, and to quarter them 
among a faithful population. The aspect of Nismes and 


the surrounding country was terrible. In the evening I | 


heard people singing political songs—the real sense of 
which I could not make out until after many enquiries. 
They cursed Bonaparte and all! Kis party, which was in- 
telligible enough: but they called out also for the lives 


of the protestants—and this I could not understand. I 
enquired who these protestants were, whom, judging | 
from the menaces leveled at them, I considered to be, at 


any rate, conspirators legally condemned. I learned, 


however, that they were a class of respectable, quiet, | 
| troops advanced with too little precaution. The head 


and industrious citizens, who worshiped God according 
to their conscience; for I held of no account the inten- 
tions they were said to possess, since nothing could 
hitherto be laid to their charge but their mode of worship. 
In all this, I saw nothing but the effects of old deep- 


rooted quarrels, and the innumerable evils that follow in | 


their train. The population, however, seemed to be 
unanimous in their desire to resist the progress of Na- 
poleon. They took up arms precipitately and tumult- 
uously—but still they took up arms. 

The Duke of Angouléme arrived. I was extremely 
desirous of seeing one of the new French princes. This 
desire I had no difficulty in satisfying, for never was any 
prince more easy of access. During his stay in the 
south, the urgent wants of every moment placed him in 
contact with every class of citizens, whom his presence 
roused to enthusiasm—and who called out to be led 
against the enemy. ‘These cries and tumults, through 
which, in spite of their agreement on one point, old 
quarrels and discords showed themselves, inspired me 
with anxiety and strong doubts of the result. I was 
alarmed at the sight of so many passions roused to ac- 
tion, and could not help pitying the prince who was ex- 


posed tothem. ‘Though a crowd of distinguished officers | 
| contend with Napoleon. We are always sure of find- 
| ing bravery in a French warrior; but this quality seems 
| to me to be infinitely more attractive when possessed by 


had joined him, and his staff was composed of more than 
twenty lieutenant-generals (among whom wefe the Duc 
de Guiche, the Vicomte d’Escars, the Vicomte de Levi, 
the Baron de Damas, Generals d’Aultaune, Perreymond, 
Ernouf, Mounier, Pestonneaux, Merle, &c.), I saw no 
chance of success in the tumultuous and undisciplined 
army that followed them. The elements of success are, 
in my opinion, coolness and reflection—and nothing of 
this kind existed around the prince, even among the men 
of talent, in whom he seemed to place the greatest con- 
fidence. I was constantly called upon by the colonel to 
write letters for him. I was considered by him as con- 
verted (that was the term he used) by Russia, which he 
loved somewhat more than I did, and had constant op- 
portunity of hearing the conversation of the greater part 
of the individuals whose names are connected with the 


2 
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history of this period. I saw the doubts of old soldiers 
| giving way, or kept concealed, on account of the mere 
| assertions of a courtier. I recognised the headstrong 
| will of the Marquis de Riviere, so distinguished for his 
| unbounded and uncompromising loyalty. I was asto- 
nished at the overwhelming activity of M. de Vitrolles— 
the almost heroic coolness with which young Damas 
prepared for possible reverses—the obstinacy with which 
some men opposed the observations of General Gilly, 
who was desirous of calming the inhabitants, before he 
began offensive operations. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the movements 
of the army in the south. A corps was sent from Mar- 
seilles to Grenoble, and was seen to march with great 
spirit against the enemy, but it arrived too late—thought 
that it was betrayed, and dispersed without doing any 
thing. The corps that marched along the mountains of 
the Lozere and the Upper Loire, found nothing to do, 
and returned peaceably to their homes. The centre 
column, which the prince animated by his presence, left 
| the Pont-Saint-Esprit, and advanced towards a district 
where the inhabitants were not fully aware of the advan- 
tages of legitimacy—but they did not, however, offer any 
resistance to the troops. No obstacles were found until 
the second day ; and even to surmount these, all that the 
prince wanted was good luck. 

Near Montelimart a little skirmish took place, which 
was produced by a half-pay officer of the chasseurs of 
| the guard. As soon as the report of Napoleon’s arrival 
| at Lyons was spread, he had imagined that his old gene- 

ral was restored to the throne, had instantly taken up 
_arms, had collected some peasants and young men, and 
| lay in wait te surprise us on our march. He received 
us with a well supported fire, which threw some of our 
| young soldiers into confusion ; but the tenth regiment 
| soon cleared the hill, and the officer in question moved 
off to take up a position farther on. Our officers had 
| not yet met with the imperial troops, and were quite 
alarmed lest General Debelle, who had received the em- 
peror’s orders before the prince’s, and therefore obeyed 





| the orders of the former, should retreat rapidly before 


our army. They therefore moved forward, with the in- 


| tention of crossing the Drome as speedily as possible. 


They might have reached Lyons in four days more, but 


| some scuttered troops and a few hundred partisans had 


posted themselves along the avenues of the bridge. Our 


| of our column was assailed by a well-directed fire, which 


instantly threw the royal volunteers into confusion; but 


a battalion of our regiment formed in front of them, and 


| gave them time to rally. Whilst this was going on, the 


tenth regiment made a well-timed movement, and rushed 
| rapidly on the enemy’s battery. The firing ceased in a 
| moment, and the tenth entered the battery, and threw 
| the guns and the gunners into the Drome. It has been 
| said, indeed, that that regiment had acted treacherously 
| towards the imperialists, by coming forward with cries 
| of Vive l’empereur, which had induced them to refrain 

from firing, and allowed them to enter into their bat- 
| tery ; but I never heard any thing of this at the time the 

action took place. Our battalion mancuvred beside the 
| prince; I saw the duke in front of the officers marching 


| towards the bridge, without seeming to notice the heavy 


fire of musketry which was pouring upon him from the 
top of the road. Old general officers several times at- 
tempted to persuade him not to expose himself so much ; 


| but he paid no attention to them, still moving forward 


| carelessly in the midst of the fire. It was with strong 


| interest that I saw, for the first time, a prince, little 


known to the army, exposed to fire, and undertaking to 


those who are near the throne. On this occasion I was 


| perfectly delighted ; a soldier, I must naturally be on the 
side of a brave man; and though Napoleon was before 

| us, I did not from this moment feel any regret that I was 
in the hostile ranks.. 


The action at the bridge of the Dréme made us oc- 
cupy Valence the same day, and our advanced posts 
were placed on the banks of the Isere, a deep and rapid 
river, whose magnificent bridge had been burned down 
in the retreat of 1814, and beyond which we ought in- 
stantly to have taken up our positions, to keep the road 
open to Lyons. The next day it was too late to do so; 








the opposite bank was defended by two or three bat- 





talions of the national guard, who were soon joined bya 
regiment of light infantry and a squadron of cavalry, | 
under the command of General Piré. These troops wer 
from the very first strong enough to prevent us crossing, 
and they were soon enabled to cross the river themselves, 
To prevent them, the bridge of Romans was destroyed; 
but they built another in twenty-four hours; we had 
now no longer any means of acting on the offensive, 
and retreat was resolved on. 

The most inauspicious reports then began to circulate 
in our ranks. The emperor, it was said, was at Paris, 
the army had declared in his favour; the king and royal 
family had withdrawn from France, and General Grouchy 
was marching against us with superior forces, and our 
rear was not protected. Tkese reports completely dis. 
couraged the volunteers. Our soldiers had marched 
against the imperialists with some repugnance, but they 
were determined to do their duty, and it was not till now 
that they began to look wistfully towards their eagles, 
The prince’s staff became wonderfully thinned in the 
space of a few days. Things were in this state when 
we learned that a part of the south had declared for the 
emperor, and that we were menaced on all sides. Every 
one knows the capitulation of La Palud, and its conse. 
quences ; and none could be worse situated than I was 
to say any thing new upon the subject, for my duties as 
a non-commissioned officer.were never so incessant as 
at this period, and, in fact" am afraid that I have al. 
ready committed some inaccuracies in noticing the events 
of this chapter. I was taken by surprise by the events 
that had occurred, and felt almost indifferent about the 
result, because I had not, like the greater part of my 
companions, long arrears of revenge and humiliation to 
satisfy. 

Yet I will confess that it was with the most powerful 
emotions that I heard the emperor’s first proclamations 
after his return; I knew that voice which had gone to 
my heart on the day of the battle of Borodino. The 
recollections of ten years, my disappointed hopes, were 
all roused at the sight of our eagles, and I joyfully en- 
tered into a new regiment. My former regiment had 
been disbanded, and I now felt assured of being speedily 
restored to my real rank. This was an additional reason 
for me to double my zeal; besides, the circumstances of 
the time were important, and if I did not recover the 
commission gained at Borodino, I should soon acquire 
another. But-I found it necessary to show my new 
companions, in order to recover their good opinions, that 
the chevron I wore was not obtained in the army of 
Condé. Some of them could find no éxcuse for an od 
soldier being at Nismes instead of Lyons, and for having 
served in the prince’s army. They had no idea of those 
feelings of self-denial that constitute true patriotism, and 


they held nothing to, be correct but the party of the great | 


man who had been restored to them. 

During the hundred days, my regiment marched to 
wards Lyons, and formed part of the corps of Marshal 
Suchet. “The period of reverses,” we said to one an- 
other, “ has gone by, the triumphal march of the empe- 
ror through France was a sure token of it. We were 
about to renew the wonders of Austerlitz and Wagram; 
and, after three months of victory, should obtain repose 
in an honourable and wished-for peace.” Such were 
our hopes; and the joyful shouts with which a part of 
the nation had hailed Napoleon at his return, were well 
calculated to strengthen them ; but as soon as the cam- 
paign began, it was easily seen that discontent had as 
sumed the place of enthusiasm. Yet the national guard 
was called together, and came to join us. They felt the 
necessity of preserving the soil of France from a second 
invasion, and the soldiers burned with the desire of 
avenging their past injuries. The campaign began in 
the midst of a solemn and ominous silence, which was 
suddenly broken by the thunderbolt of Waterloo. Our 
corps then retreated towards Lyons, which was not in- 
timidated by that great disaster, but actively carried on 
its preparations for defence. We mancuvred from one 
position to another for about a fortnight, till a capitula- 
tion, pretty nearly the same as the one concluded at 
Paris, settled that we were to withdraw behind the Loire 
with the rest of the army. 

——— 
CHAPTER XV. 
1815. Lyons on the 13th of July—Description of the line of the 
Rhone. 


On the 12th of July, the day that the capitulation 
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was signed, I was sent by the colonel to Lyons to take 
charge of some clothing and shoes belonging to the regi- 
ment. The city presented a singular appearance; a 
large and handsome téte de pont, placed on the left bank 
of the Rhone, at the end of Pont Mozand, had just 
been dismantled ; ‘all the batteries formed on the quays 
had also been destroyed, and the redoubts made on the 
heights of Pierre-Seise and Fourvieres had been aban- 
doned. But it was evident, to any one who considers 
the people’s wish of any value, that they had not of their 
own accord given up the idea of defending their city. 
The inhabitants of the suburb La Guillotiere left their 
houses with shouts of Vive l’empereur, and prepared 
to set them on fire as the enemy advanced. A sad but 
proud enthusiasm animated the inhabitants. If they 
had listened to nothing but their patriotic feelings, per- 
haps the second invasion would have been defeated on 
the banks of the Rhone; if one single man had come 
forward in those decisive moments when the inhabitants 
knew not what to do—if one single man had had bold- 
ness enough to call them to battle, he would have been 
followed by the great mass of the inhabitants, and would 
have renewed the contest that had been put an end to 
by the capitulation of Paris. The measure would have 
been perfectly easy, for the inhabitants thought them- 
selves betrayed, and had great suspicion of their magis- 
trates and officers, because they had published no ac- 
count of what had heen done at Paris. They did not 
know that the magistrates themselves received no intel- 
ligence from the capital, and that from the 5th to the 
15th of July, Lyons was left to its own resources, and 
to its own management. Meanwhile the generals and 
chief magistrates saw their communications cut off with 
, Paris, three times more of the enemy round them than 
they had soldiers, and that disproportion becoming 
greater and greater every day ; they therefore determined 
on signing a capitulation, and it was settled that the al- 


lies were to enter the city on the 18th. Doubtless those ° 


who cornmanded Lyons at that period, could not think 
of risking the safety of the city ; they would not accom- 
plish. the intention of our foreign allies, who perhaps 
wished Lyons to offer resistance, that they might have 
an opportunity of ruining our greatest manufacturing 
city; and those even who had no future prospects but 
in the imperial] government, generously agreed to its fall 
for the safety of all. 

On the 12th, at the moment I entered the town-hall, 
an Austrian flag of truce likewise entered. I had an 
opportunity of seeing the bearer, and of talking to him, 
whilst he was waiting for an answer to the despatches 
he had brought. He was surprised that he was addressed 
by magistrates and citizens, and not by military officers. 
When he had received the despatch he was to take it to 
his general, and his eyes had been bound; he was put 
into a post-chaise to convey him away, but a great crowd 
was perceived on the quays, and seemed to fill every 
street. The agitation of the mob, and the shouts they 
made, made the magistrates feel uneasy about the safety 
of the officer with the flag of truce. To save the citi- 
zens from the effects of their own imprudence, they per- 
suaded General Puthod to get into the carriage with the 
young officer, and to go with him as far as the barriers. 
When they came out of the town-hall, and moved for- 
ward among the crowd as fast as their horses could carry 
them, shouts of Vive l’empereur ! Vive la liberté! burst 
forth on every side. Assuredly, on hearing himself thus 
assailed by the formidable cries of a whole people, the 
young Austrian could not have fancied that all this 
scene had been prepared to deceive him as to the public 
spirit of the inhabitants. It is said that he reached the 
barriers overwhelmed with terror. 

The army was in full retreat. On the 13th, a grand 
park of artillery entered Lyons, and was stationed in the 
Place Bellecour. The city was crowded with soldiers, 
and as their opinions agreed with those of the great mass 
of the inhabitants, they were very friendly towards each 
other. Enthusiasm seemed to increase every moment. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon, crowds of people 
ran through the streets and sang the Marseilloise, and 
the Chant du depart. Some Austrian officers had been 
desirous ef enjoying the advantages of the capitulation 
before the time appointed, and had entered the city ; the 
soldiers and the mob followed their carriage in a menac- 
Ing attitude, but they reached the Place Bellecour, and 
Sought shelter in the governor’s house. It was said that 
Some ladies had waved their white handkerchiefs to 
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them from a balcony. The house was attacked, and | 
some transparencies prepared for the day the Austrians | 
were to enter the city, and containing some of the royal- 
ists’ insignia, were said to have been found init. The 
fury of the mob now became unbounded; the house 
was gutted in a moment, and the furniture piled up to- 
gether, and burned to ashes. The enthusiasm of the 
soldiers and the populace was at its height. The forty 
pieces of cannon that had been placed in the Place 
Bellecour in the morning were in their power. They 
shouted ‘Vive l’empereur! we are betrayed—we must 
defend ourselves ; let us go and attack the enemy.” 

Whilst a company of the young guard, accompanied 
by an organised body of the populace, was crossing the 
bridges to violate the capitulation, and that prudent men 
were running after them to restrain their fury, General 
Mouton Duvernet, who had just been appointed com- 
mandant by the provisional government, M. Jars, the 
mayor, M. Pons, the prefect, General Puthod, and M. 
Teste, lieutenant of police, rushed among the people to 
call them back to their duty. General Puthod was 
abused; General Mouton Duvernet lost his hat in the 
struggle, and was driven back to his hotel; and Pons 
and Jars, though universally beloved, could produce no 
effect. The lieutenant of police, M. Teste, was the only 
one who succeeded in getting these mistaken men to 
listen to him, and in disarming their furious zeal by the 
fascination of his eloquence. I listened to his truly 
popular harangue with infinite pleAsure. At the very 
moment, I saw, unnoticed among the crowd, the con- | 
ventionalist Thibaudeau, formerly prefect of the Bouches 
du Rhone, who had just been making such a singular 
figure in the chamber of peers. He was accompanied 
by his son ; I had seen them both at Marseilles at a for- 
mer period. I thought, on seeing them there, that things 
must be very forward indeed at Paris, since one of the 
most prominent members of the vanquished party was 
already a fugitive at Lyons. 

All the shops had been shut up, and amidst this tu- 
mult, Lyons looked like a city about to be subjected to 
the utmost disorder and confusion. However, the na- 
tional guard had assembled, and marched in every direc- 
tion where violence was feared. It was fortunately 
commanded by a man who, after having voted in the | 
council against the capitulation, and urged the defence | 
of the city at the risk of his private property, had seen 
the necessity of avoiding the dishonour attached to the 
violation of a formal agreement. M. de Corcelles 
zealously aided the respectable citizens who exerted 
themselves to maintain good order. Weis, the actor, 
at the moment the mob were about to break into the 
house of a royalist, who was his personal enemy, rushed 
forward to the door, and defended it at the risk of his 
life. After many exertions, he succeeded in dispersing 
the mob. 

At night, a battalion of the national guard kept the 
Place Bellecour, and another, the town-hall. About 
eleven o’clock I went thither to obtain an order, which 
I had been unable to get during the confusion of the 
day. I was coming away when I heard some shouts; 
the national guard, on duty at the town hall, ran to their 
arms to defend it against an unexpected assault; the | 
Place des Terraux was blocked up by the crowd, who 
advanced by torch light, and seemed determined to force 
the guard; men of all ranks were seen in the crowd, | 
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and even directing it. ‘The lieutenant of police, Teste, | 
who had remained at the town-hall, now rushed forward | 
among the crowd, and made his way through with a | 
serene look. I followed involuntarily the steps of the 
mam whose genius had fascinated me in the mornivg, 
and almost at the same time with him got up upon a 
stone seat. He asked, in a commanding voice, what | 
they wanted, and why they troubled the quiet of a great 
city in the middle of the night ? Confused cries were 
heard in reply. ‘“ We are betrayed—they wish to de- 
liver us unarmed to the enemy.” * “ You are betrayed!” 
said Teste—*and by whom, and for what purpose ? 
Have not we done our duty so as to draw upon ourselves 
the hatred of all who do not love their country?) What 
have we done to rouse your suspicion ?” At these words, | 
which were pronounced with an energy that overawes 
evil passions, the crowd ceased to murmur. ‘Teste con- 
tinued: “ What can be the pretext of this armed mul- 
titude?” “A shameful capitulation,” cried out one of 
the mob. “ A shameful capitulation,” said Teste ; “ and 
no foreigner has yet entered our walls! We have re- 
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tained our colours, and no contribution has been imposed 
on the city. Could we oppose forces ten times more 
numerous than ours? A shameful capitulation! Let 
those who enjoy your confidence come forward. If I 
do not preve to them that it is wholly to the glory of 
the army, and to the advantage of the city, I give my- 
self up to your vengeance——” A murmur of applause 
rose among the multitude. Y’ 


«“ Citizens and soldiers ! 
continued Teste, “ if a report was spread through France 
that Lyons had been the scene of disastrous confusion ; 
if it was said that the army of the Duke of Albufera 
had aided in troubling public order, and in spreading 
terror among the peaceable inhabitants, which of you 
would dare to say, ‘ I defended France under the walls 
of Lyons?’ Friends, let it be proclaimed without fear 
of contradiction, ‘If the army and the people of Ly- 
ons, roused by unfounded alarms, were desirous of 
punishing those by whom they thought they were be- 
trayed, the confidence they placed in their magistrates 
and the love of order had instantly tranquilised them.’ 
No—inhabitants of Lyons, you have not been betrayed. 
By whom could you be betrayed? By Marshal Suchet ? 
The army knows that, like the Chevalier Bayard, he is 
without fear and without reproach. Could it be by your 
magistrates ? All France know that they have more dan- 
ger to encounter by submitting to foreigners than by 
fighting against thom. No—yoa have not been betray- 
ed! Wait but a moment longer, and those brave officers 
whom I see amongst you will bear testimony to the 
truth of my assertion. But if my efforts cannot disarm 
you, remember that you will find me the defender of 
your victims, posted in front of every house you may 
menace. [ have already told you, your enemies will not 
reach you till they have passed over my body; I tell you 
also that you will not reach the men you falsely accuse, 
except by treading me under foot. Soldiers and inhabit- 
ants, distinguish yourselves by your moderation ; it is 
the never-failing companion of strength and justice.” 

The more this extraordinary man spoke, the crowd 
became more attentive, and tranquillity began to spread 
in the minds of all, while his sonorous voice was heard 
all over the Place des Terraux. The moment he ceased, 
a profound silence ensued, for the crowd still listened. 
All at once a loud murmur, not at all of a hostile kind, 
burst from the crowd, and they hailed the speaker with 
shouts of applause. The most mutinous came up to 
him, and shook him by the hand, in token of agreement. 
The crowd then dispersed, the torches were extinguish- 
ed, and the noise gradually died away ; and by a quarter 
past twelve, ten thousand men, who had assembled to- 
gether through fury and despair, had returned quietly to 
their own homes, disarmed by the voice of a single indi- 
vidual, 

I had never conceived any thing at all similar to the 
scene I had just witnessed; but what struck me most 
was the self-denial and heroic courage that distinguished 
the orator in these solemn moments—feelings that are 
the true means of acting powerfully on great bodies of 
men, and suddenly pacifying popular seditions. But 
such a victory strikes only at the moment, and the 
remem)rance of it seldom survives the danger. This 
wus exemplified in the case of M. Teste; I have been 
informed that he was rewarded by a series of cruel per- 
secutions for the honour of having preserved the second 
city in France. 

At two o’clock in the morning I joined my regiment 
on the quay, and we set out on our march behind the 
Loire, along with the main body of the army. The 
distribution of shoes, which I had come to settle, was 
instantly made, and without taking up quarters for the 
night, we marched forward without a moment’s delay. 
A detachment was ordered to escort the property I had 
brought to Lyons as far as the depot, and I obtained per- 
Though I naturally felt a strong de- 
sire to see my native place, after such a long absence, 
I did not return to the south without anxiety. I knew 
that our uniform was not looked upon favourably since 
the violent convulsions that had lately taken place, and 
of these I had been informed by a townsman who re- 
lated to me the particulars of what had taken place at 
Marseilles, on the 25th and 26th of June. There was 
no doubt that the neighbourhood of Toulon had also 
been the theatre of disastrous tumults, that blood had 
been shed, and that my relations and friends at Sixfour, 
Ollioules, er La Seyne, had suffered in the general con- 
fusion. I wished and yet feared to learn their situation. 
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On the 14th, our detachment received notice that a 
barge was to descend the Rhone next day, and we were 
all sent on board, under the command of a lieutenant, 
exceedingly glad that we were net forced to witness the 
entrance of the Austrians into Lyons. No orders nor 
news had been received from government en the morn- 
ing of the 15th, yet the king had entered Paris on the 
Sth. How is it possible to account for the inexplicable 
silence the government maintained towards the second 
city in France? We scon passed slowly under the beau- 
tiful bridge of Tilsit, and descended the Saone till we got 
below the hills. We then entered the Rhone, which 
carried us rapidly forward. We then got a view of 
Lyons for a few moments, but speedily lost sight of the 
bridge of Ia Guillotiere. 

Assuredly, I must be a very foolish politician, for I 
drew most erroneous conclusions concerning the scenes 
I witnessed on both sides of the Rhone. I should have 
wagered any sum that a civil war was raging in France ; 
and who would not have thought so? Lyons belonged 
to the emperor; Vienne to the Piedmontese soldiers and 
the white flag; Condrieux had a tri-coloured flag, while 
Tain and Tournon were neutral; the tri-coloured flag 
was of an enormous size at Valence, while the white 
reigned at La Voutte; at Rochemaure, the three colours 
waved in the breeze, and the white at Bourg-Saint-An- 
deol; the tri-coloured flag was at Pont-Saint-Esprit, 
while the white waved at Avignon, and indeed com- 
manded all the rest of the course of the Rhone. This 
strasge mixture of colours was also to be seen in the 
country villages, as far as the eye could reach. Every 
where, in fact, the people were in arms, nothing but fu- 
rious cries and hateful passions prevailed. After all this 
tumult, this diversity of opinion soon disappeared, and 
in a few days but one single colour prevailed, 

While we were moving forward, the manner in which 
each of my companions talked of the scenes [ have just 
mentioned discovered to me a fact I never knew till 
now; that in intestine troubles discord marches with 
giant steps, even among the soldiers who are following 
the same career, and bound to fight under the same ban- 
ners. I already saw some hesitation in our ranks, and 
they all seemed to be afraid of civil war. ~I know not 
who threw this terrible word into our ranks, but it in- 
stantly destroyed the confidence and discipline of the 
army. Some few, indeed, would hear of no submission 
to the events around them, kissed their cockade, and 
«“ We ought to have died 
How miserable we 


said with tears in their eyes: 
in Russia, Prussia, or Champagne. 
are to have survived !” 

During our whole voyage, we had sailed past royalist 
towns with the tri-coloured flag waving; but when we 
approached Avignon, the lieutenant told us that our duty 
Was not to support any particular opinion, but te join the 
majority of our fellow-citizens ; and that we ought there- 
fore to abandon our customary badge. Some murmured, 
but every one was convinced of the danger of obstinacy, 
and the soldiers abandoned now and for ever those co- 
lours which they had so nobly and unfortunately worn 
for three months before. 

The same evening a high wind rose, and forced us to 
stop at Comps, a village a little higher up than Beau- 
caire. It was occupied by a post of volunteers of the 
royal army, whose head-quarters were at Beaucaire. 
The commandant came with two or three peasants armed 
with fowling pieces to examine our boat on our arrival, 
and seemed greatly surprised when he saw it occupied 
by five and twenty soldiers. He harassed our oflicer 
with a host of questions, told him that we could not con- 
tinue our voyage on the Rhone, that he had no precise 
orders to give us, he could not send us to Beaucaire, 
where the popular effervescence would expose us to 
danger, nor keep us at Comps, where the troops he could 
dispose of were too few to watch over us. He thought 
that the best thing we could do was to go on to Nismes, 
Our officer showed his order of march; but the volun- 
teer commander would have nothing to do with it, and 
informed us that if we persisted he would instantly 
send a messenger to head-quarters. ‘This phrase seemed 
to indicate that some centre of authority was near at 
hand ; we knew that there were troops at Nismes, and 
thinking it might be better for us to approach a military 
force, we resolved on marching to that city, and consequent- 
ly set out next morning. ‘The whole road was covered 
with men armed with fowling pieces, adorned with white 
ribands, and marching in the greatest tumult and dis- 
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order; they seemed all to be in pursuit of some im- 
portant object. They talked with vivacity, disputed, ran 
over the road and cultivated fields, and collected in troops 
on the hills. The first whom we came up to told us 
this was their way of maintaining the good order of their 
district, and of making head against the Bonapartists. 
We wore the same cockade as they did, and they re- 
ceived us tolerably well. Farther on, we saw the hills 
covered with guns, and four armed men came down, 
with some municipal officers, to reason with us, and 
would not allow us to pass till they found they would 
have some difficulty in detaining us. 

Near Saint Vincent, while we were delayed by the 
same pretences, the whole band that had collected round 
us, dispersed the moment a shout rose from the other 
extremity of the village—« A robber! a robber !”—We 
saw the mob rushing towards the spot whence the 
shout had come, climbing up the hills and pursuing 
with ferocious cries a man who seemed to be somewhat 
ahead of them all. The pursuers fired several shots 
without effect. 

“ This brigand,” said I to an old man whom I met, 
“is no doubt a highway robber?” « No, sir,” said he, 
“he is a rich gentleman in the village, who never took 
any thing away from any one.” How is he a brigand, 
then?’ «Because he is a Bonapartist.” Several of 
my companions began to look grim at this, and put their 
hands to their cartridge-boxes, asking him with a tone 
of irony—* Did he ever do harm to any one?” «No, 
but he wished to do it.” “He wished,” said I with 
astonishment, “and how do you know that he is a Bo- 
napartist ?” “There can be no doubt of it—he is a 
protestant.” 

Three months before I had heard the menaces uttered 
against the protestants, and I was not surprised that they 
were now realised. My companions could not under- 
stand this matter at all, and were enraged that the Bo- 
napartists should be hunted down like wolves, Our 
lieutenant had great difficulty in restraining their vio- 
lence; however, we arrived at Nismes, in no very good 
temper of mind, on the 17th July. 





——— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


1815. Nismes after the hundred days. 

The suburb through which we entered the town was 
silent and almost deserted ; a few people were hurrying 
through the streets, und some shots were heard in the 
interior of the town. Some women perceived us first, 
and rushed towards us in the greatest disorder, clapping 
their hands above their heads, and shouting as loud as 
they could, Vive le roi. We gave the same shout, and 
they retired with an air of satisfaction and astonishment, 
that formed a singular contrast with the violent agitation 
they seemed to be in a moment before. The men whom 
we saw were not less animated than the women; how- 
ever, we reached the town-hall without obstruction, and 
were immediately ordered to the barracks, in the north- 
eastern part of the city. Here we found some com- 
panies of the 13th and 70th regiments of the line (I 
believe I have given the right numbers), who had with- 
drawn hither, as people retire to their homes on the 
approach of a storm. 

On the 15th July, the garrison of Nismes had quitted 
the place, and left only a few companies. On the 16th, 
these companies, along with the national guard, had 
proclaimed the restoration of the king’s government ; 
and on the 17th, the day of our arrival, the national 
guard had disappeared, and the noise of firing in every 
quarter indicated that the city had become the prey of 
an ungovernable mob, and of the country people, who 
flocked in from all quarters. . 

Some soldiers were insulted in various parts of the 
town, and the whole body shut themselves up in the 
barracks; our detachment now saw that they had fallen 
into a den of robbers. Meanwhile, the companies we 
found at Nismes, and our own detachment, amounted 
altogether to about two hundred and fifty men, and it 
seemed likely that we should have no difficulty in re- 
tiring to some town where less confusion prevailed. But 
this we were prevented from doing by the following cir- 
cumstance. Nearly at the same moment we entered 
Nismes by one barrier, the army of Beaucaire, which 
had assumed the title of reya/, entered by the other. 
The moment they learned that the capital of the depart- 
ment had been evacuated by the regular troops, they 
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marched towards it with all their forces, and a host of 
armed bands had preceded their arrival in the morning, 
The appearance they presented on their entrance (for 
we saw them go by the barracks immediately after our 
arrival) struck me with surprise, and will never be effaced 
from my memory. 

The staff marched at their head: then came a corps 
of cavalry, composed of men and horses collected by 
accident ; some snatched away from the plough, or stolen 
from gens-d’armes ; others, covered with rags or remnants 
of uniforms belonging to every department of the army, 
according as they plundered a hussar, a gens-d’arme, or 
one of the national guard. Then came the infantry, in 
similar plight, armed with fowling pieces, covered with 
white ribands, and dragging along some pieces of cannon, 
from which were hanging and trailing along the ground 
some tri-coloured flags, which seemed stained with blood, 

In the evening, a few men, among whom were some 
soldiers of this army (but who certainly acted without 
orders), came to our barracks to ask for the pieces of 
cannon that had been left there. 
give them up, unless they received an order from the 
commandant of the place, and a strong dispute took 
place, at the end of which several shots were fired. We 
hastily shut the gates of the barracks, and the off. 
cers and non-commissioned officers were immediately 
called together to deliberate on what was to be done; 
the square in front of the barracks was covered with 
people, and hostile cries and threats were heard. They 
talked and disputed, but came to no decision, and I was 
astonished that among so many men who would have 
acted bravely in the field of battle, not one was able to 
decide in a case of difficulty. Meanwhile, General 
Mau!lmont, who commanded us, sent to the town-hall to 
learn if the band who demanded our arms was author- 
ised to do so, The mayor came to us, but was scarcely 
listened to by the furious mob whom ‘he wished to re. 
strain. 

At the same moment an officer of gendarmerie came 
to the gate of the barracks, and asked leave to come in. 
His presence stopped the firing for a few minutes; he 
came in the name of the people, to propose to us to sur. 
render our arms. Unfortunately, he refused the gene. 
ral’s proposal, though it was very moderate ; we offered 
to give up immediately all the artillery we had, and to 
withdraw to any town pointed out, with our guns and 
ammunition ; we even went farther, and offered to give 
up our guns, at a league from Nismes. 

These conditions were not accepted, and the negotia- 
tion still went on during a part of the night. From 
nine till twelve o’clock at night the tocsin was sounded 
in all the churches in the city, and collected the most 
violent portion of the country people. It was evident 
that we were threatened with the most imminent danger. 
In the council, which continued sitting till morning, I 
proposed that we should wait silently till the middle of 
the night, and then march out hastily, but in good order, 
without beat of drum, and march towards some neigh- 
bouring town, after leaving a large fire in the middle of 
the court, which would engage the attention ef the in- 
habitants more than our departure. My proposal was 
scarcely listened to; yet it would have saved us all. 

At daybreak the firing began again. We were forced 
at length to return it, and a very sharp firing began on 
both sides. Our numbers were small, and we were shut 
up in a large edifice open on all sides, without provisions, 
and almost without ammunition, hemmed in by an in- 
numerable and furious mob. I again proposed to hold 
out till evening, and then to attempt to leave the city. 
My opinion was now more favourably received. Whilst 
vur men were deliberating, the plenipotentiary with the 
white scarf came again to our gates, and asked for ad- 
mission ; the firing ceased, and he was admitted. After 
going backward and forward several times, it was agreed 
that we were to give up our cannon, that we were even to 
surrender our guns, and were to be sent to Uzés. This 
capitulation was wholly verbal. Our officers were too 
much terrified by the important circumstances they were 
placed in, and too confident of the honour of the assail- 
ants, and were therefore satisfied with the officer’s word 
of honour, and the apparent acquiescence of the crowd. 
We opened our gates and began to evacuate the barracks. 
Our men had not all come out before innumerable shots 
were fired at us by the surrounding mob. Several of 


our men fell, and our ranks were thrown into disorder. — 
An unarmed soldier is no longer a soldier ; we fled in 
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various directions; some entered the city, others rushed 
to the right, and got beyond the walls. Iran with some 
of my companions along a long street that goes up to 
the fort, but we were all pursued; two of our men fell 
beside me, when I rushed into some narrow streets, and 
the moment I saw no one behind me, slackened my pace, 


and reflected on what I ought to do. I still heard firing 
at a distance; I perceived a woman with tears in her 
eyes at the window of a small house, and said to her 
with strong emotion—* Which way can I go to save my 
jife?”” “Come in,” she replied. She came down and 
opened the door. “It is not possible for you,” said the 
good woman to me, “ to get to Uzés, nor to hide yourself 
in the country; remain here. I am a poor woman, but 
I have some bread to give you. My husband is in safety ; 
I can keep you here for two or three days, and you can 
then escape during the night.” 

I accepted her offer. My preserver lodged me ina 
garret, whence I could get into a stable that looked into 
a garden, the walls of which were low and easily to be 
climbed over. She soon went out, and came back to 
inform me that a great number of my companions had 
been killed, and that the mob were pursuing the re- 
mainder. Some bands of partisans had posted them- 
selves on the heights that command the road to Uzés, 
and fired down on my companions who had gone that 
way. An artillery officer was massacred, at the moment 
he thought himself in safety; a colonel was wounded, 
and our little corps annihilated in a few hours. 

I could not imagine for what reason we were the vic- 
tims of such fury, of such brutal violation of every 
right, human and divine; but when I asked my pre- 
server, she replied: “It is kecause you are a grieur.” 
« But what is a grieur 2?” T asked. “A protestant.” I 
was going to say, ‘I am not one,” but I confess that I 
was afraid of diminishing my hostess’s good will towards 
me, and held my tongue. “ How,” said I, «the catholic 
mob have no other object in all their ferocious violence 
than to exterminate the protestants; and perhaps if the 
latter had the upper hand!”.... “ We triumphed 
during the last three months,” said the good woman 
with an air of sorrow, “but we did not treat them in 
this way.” 

The neighbours of Susan Delon (that was the worthy 
creature’s name) were soon informed that I was con- 
cealed in her house: but I had nothing to fear, for they 
were all of the same side as Susan, as I felt myself also 
to be at that moment, without being able to say no; 
time and circumstance have such influence over men’s 
minds. All these women brought me articles of cloth- 
ing, to enable me to appear in plain clothes instead of 
my military dress, which was privately burned. I heard 
them every evening relating all the horrible scenes that 
had taken place during the day, and mentioning the 
names of the persons who had been killed in the streets 
or in the fields, and the houses that had been plundered 
in the city or burned down in the country ; but their 
accounts were accompanied by furious outcries, and 
seemed disgusting by their exaggeration—I could not 
have believed any portion of their narratives had I not 
been myself a witness of many scenes of horror, 

The day after I had sought shelter in the house of 
Madame Delon, she was talking at the door with one of 
her neighbours, when another woman came up to her in 
great sorrow, and said: “ Claudine, they say your man has 
been killed.” « Killed !” screamed the other, “ where ?” 
“At your vineyard, near St. Cesaire.” Can it be so?” 
said the unfortunate woman, with a shriek of grief. 
“Stop,” said her neighbour, “ here is your sister-in-law, 
the wife of poor Imbert Laplume, who was killed along 
with him, and she saw them both lying dead in your 
vineyard.” 

Cries of grief now burst forth on all sides. In the 
morning of the 18th, Antoine Clot had been killed at 
Nismes, near his own house, by an assassin already no- 
torious, and whose deeds I should like to hold up to 
public infamy, had he not been declared innocent by the 
verdict of a court, so that he might now prosecute me 
for a libel.* On the same day, Chivas, the husband of 

* What the sergeant dares not publish, others may ; 

assassin in question is no less a personage than the 


“celebrated Trestaillon, the heroic murderer of the pro- 


testants of the south, and the chosen garde d'honneur 
of that chosen daughter of the church, the Duchess of 
Angouléme.—(7'rans/ator.) 


were massacred in the country. A-single family thus 
saw in one day three of their principal members cut off 
in the flower of their age. 

As the bodies were usually mutilated, and left in the 
fields to feed birds and beasts of prey, Claudine Berin- 
argue, after her first burst of grief had subsided, resolved 
to save her husband’s body from this brutal usage; she 
hired some labourers, and having obtained permission to 
go beyond the barriers (a permission extremely difficult 
to obtain at that time), she went herself to inter her 
husband, and returned in the evening overwhelmed with 
grief. 

Three days had elapsed, when some one came and 
informed Claudine that her husband was not buried, but 
that his body was lying in his own field above ground. 
She would not believe the account at first; but she was 
convinced at last by the evidence of several persons, 
who came to relate the circumstance to her with an 
ironical pity and affected eagerness, and she determined 
to go’and bury the body a second time. But she could 
not find a soul who would assist her in the work, some 
considered it as impious, and others as too dangerous. 
She then put a spade on her shoulder and went to the 
town-hall, to obtain permission to leave the city. She 
told what her object was, and obtained permission to go 
to her fields to dig up a tree, a pretext that was thought 
more prudent to justify the use of her spade, than the 
acknowledgment of a murder that was never enquired 
into. Iam not the only person Who has seen this sin- 
gular permission. 

Claudine went to the vineyard, dug a grave beside 
the disfigured body of her husband, put it in, and covered 
it over with earth and stones, to prevent it being pulled 
up a second time. Whilst she was doing this, some 
women appeared at the corner of her field, and burst 
into shouts of derision. However, the strong-hearted 
widow fulfilled her pious duty, and returned towards 
Nismes. 
barriers, by whom she was insulted ; but she held down 
her head, and marched silently towards her own house, 
hoping when she reached it that she would be safe from 


temptuous outcries. When she came near her house, 


raising her head to see what had produced it, she saw 


her dwelling; and the cannibals who had met her at the 
gates of the city, had, by a diabolical species of cruelty 


during her whole way from the gates to her own house, 


her, and procure themselves a demoniacal satisfaction. 
The moment Claudine Berinargue saw the scene before 
her, she made her way through the crowd without com- 
plaint, without uttering a single word, her eyes fixed in 
vacancy, and hurried along by the mental alienation that 
supported her under her load of misery. No one fol- 
lowed her. The mob of marauders dispersed, for they 
had satiated their vengeance, and did not plunder the 
adjoining houses, as might have been expected. I kept 
myself concealed in my garret under some hay, and ex- 
pected they would set fire to our house, which was op- 
posite the unfortunate widow’s, in which case I was 
prepared to rush into the country, or perhaps into the 
crowd, armed with a large cutlass, which was the only 
sort of weapon I could find in the house. 

Of the scene I have just mentioned, I saw only the 
concluding part, the plunder of the house; and that 
alone affected me at the moment. But I learned all the 
rest of the particulars, a few hours afterwards; and was 
terrified at such a diabolica) accumulation of horrors. 
It seemed to me, that such crimes were about to become 
general, and Nismes on the eve of being sacked ; I could 
not endure the idea of witnessing such scenes, and re- 
solved to set out the same evening. My hostess was 
overwhelmed with the fears and tumultuous emotions 
of the day, and did not endeavour to detain me. I tried 
to arrange my dress so as to look like a man of those 
scenes and times, and assumed a large cockade; and 
about nine o’clock I thanked the kind Delon for her 
services, went to the barrier, where I was asked no 
questions, but J did not pass through without lively ap- 





She found a mob of people collected at the | 


she heard the mob behind her raising shouts of joy, and 


her furniture piled up before her door, and all in a blaze. | 
They had taken advantage of her absence to plunder | 


hitherto unknown in multitudes, restrained their joy | 


that they might keep this horrible surprise in reserve for | 





prehension. 


Claudine, and Laplume, both brothers-in-law of Clot, | 





the fury, not of her enemies, for she had none, but of | 
the fanatics, who pursued her with insults and con- | 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1815. Return to Toulon—Assistance given to a fugitive. 


I immediately took the road to Arles, through the 
sandy district of Bellegarde. At daybreak, I was near 
Fourques ; I went carefully round that village, and, to 
avoid the guards on the bridge, was preparing to swim 
over a little arm of the Rhone, a quarter of a league 
lower down. At the moment I was about to enter the 
water, four men armed with muskets rushed out from 
behind a small hut, and presenting their guns, cried out, 
“your papers.” As their hats were adorned with white 
cockades, at least six inches in diameter, I supposed 
they were gallant royalists, who had been sent to guard 
the banks of the Rhone; and as F had no desire of en- 
tering into discussion with them, after the polite manner 
they had begun, nor of running the risk of being taken 
for a protestant and treated as one, inasmuch as I had 
no passport to show,I did not wish to wait till they 
came a step closer, and jumped into the water. ‘They 
had leveled their muskets at me at first; but now, like 
inexperienced fellows as they were, they raised them up 
and ran towards the bank. I followed the current, and 
whilst they were getting to the bank, and wasting their 
time in fruitless menaces, I got into the middle of the 
stream, and dived so as to avoid their shots. ‘They fired 
at the moment I rose water, and their balls 
whizzed round me and struck the water. One of them 
had loaded with small shot, and some of the grains en- 
tered my arm; I had no need of this stimulus to urge 
me forward, and before they had loaded again, I was 
nearly beyond. their reach. Two of them, however, 
still discharged their guns, but it was of no avail. 

Although I was quite breathlesss when I got to the 
left bank of the Rhone, I did not take time to look be- 
hind me, but ran as fast as I could to a smal! wood that 
I saw at some distance. On coming up to it, I perceived 
that it was large enough to afford me concealment, and 
prevent me being taken by surprise. Hence I stopped, 
and began to dry my clothes in the sun. The good 
Delon would absolutely fill my pockets with provisions 
before I set out; and I breakfasted with a piece of bread, 
well steeped in the Rhone during my passage. And this 
meal, though frugal enough, soon restored me to my 
former strength and vigour. In half an hour, the burn- 
ing sun of the field dried my clothes, and I resumed my 
journey, with eye and ear intent on every sight and sound, 
and not a shadow waved in the breeze, but I thought I 
saw an enemy. 

I passed along the Camargue, following the left bank 
of the river, which I thought I should be able to cross 
by the first boat I met moored on the shore. About 
mid-day, I took some refreshment, in a farm-house, and 
continued my journey. The Rhone became wider and 
wider. I met with no boat, and began to get alarmed, 
when I saw a felucca loaded with wood coming down 
behind me pretty rapidly, and approaching the bank 
where I was. I hailed it. WhenT learned that it was 
bound for Toulon, I asked the master if he would take 
me on board; and after asking who I was, he found that 
he would be doing a service to an old soldier, and sent 
his boat for me. We entered the open sea the same 
evening, and having fortunately caught a southwest wind 
near the coast, we set sail for Toulon. The next day, 
the 24th July, at daybreak, I discovered Bandol, and 
the roads of Brusc, on the north; on the west, right 
ahead of us, the Deux Freres, Cape Sepet, and the hill 
of Sixfour, which was lost among the vales of Ollioules. 
We heard salutes of cannon fired on the shore, but knew 
not what was the cause of it. I Jearned on reaching the 
shore, that it was in honour of the white flag being 
hoisted in the place, in consequence of the treaty signed 
by Marshal Brune and the royalists. 

We soon landed at La Seyne, in the road cf Toulon, 
and nobody thought of examining our vessel. I went 
immediately to Sixfour, where I was received by my 
family, with all ‘the affection they had so often shown 
me in times past. I found acruel void at home, and 
my return renewed the grief of the family for a loss that 
had occurred a considerable time back, but which was 
every day felt more sensibly: yet it was with melancholy 
satisfaction that I found the memory of my excellent 
mother still fresh in the hearts of all the members of my 
family. 

My father was still mayor of the village. On the day 
of my arrival, I expected to receive, as I had done in my 
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former journey, the visits and congratulations of our 
neighbours; but not asoul came. I enquired the cause, 
and learned that there was the greatest contrariety in 
people’s opinions, and that my father, who had been 


formerly accused of moderation, was now accused of | 


liberalism by the very same individuals. Nextday I per- 
ceived that those whomI met looked at me suspiciously, 


and those I spoke to replied with an air of cunstraint. | 


I thought that my presence could only increase the diffi- 


culties of my family, and, two days after my arrival, set | 
out again for Toulon, with the intention of getting a | 


marching order tu join the depot of my regiment; but 
I found that town in such a state of alarm and confu- 
sion, that I prolonged my stay, thinking always that I 
was on the eve of seeing some importantevent. At any 
rate, it would not have been easy for me to get an order 
of departure, for nobody was at his post—and I knew 
not whether to apply to the old or new authorities. I 
resumed the uniform I had been obliged to abandon at 
Nismes, and had not been two days at Toulon before I 
fell in with several of my old acquaintances, who, like 
myself, had escaped from our late political disasters. We 
communicated our melancholy reflections on the dissen- 
sions we had witnessed. The white flag had been a few 
days before hoisted in the public buildings, the forts, and 
the government vessels in the roads; but a great many 
soldiers, after putting aside the tri-coloured cockade, 
hesitated to assume that of the existing government. 
The garrison, full of the recollections of the empire, and 
irritated by the massacres which had taken place at Mar- 
seilles, had, it was said, declared to Marshal Brune their 
desire of burying themselves under the ruins of the town, 
rather than to give up their eagles. Admiral Gan- 
theaume, though loved and venerated throughout Pro- 
vence, had yet encountered the greatest danger in calling 
upon his countrymen, to return to their duty ; and when 
Marshal Brune agreed to submit to the king’s govern- 


ment, before hoisting the white flag, it was thought ne- | 


cessary to send off to the forts the most violent trdops in 
the town, among whom were the half-pay soldiers of the 


Isere, a sacred battalion, and two battalions of grenadiers | 


of the department of Var. ‘The last-mentioned corps 
was disbanded and disarmed on the Place d’ Armes, at 
Toulon, on the very day of my arrival. Iknew some 
men who had belonged to it: their discontent was at its 
height, and their language was not very circumspect. 
However, Toulon did not become a scene of bloodshed. 
It is true that an officer of the 16th regiment of the line 
was assassinated in a public square, in the middle of the 
day ; but can this solitary fact be put into comparison 
with the horrible atrocities that were perpetrated at Mar- 
seilles, Nismes, Montpellier, and all the other towns in 
the south? 

On the day of my arrival, I met, in the harbour, M. 
DON iscows ‘who had first served in the navy, then in 
the army—when he was present at the battle of Wa- 


gram—after which I had an opportunity of seeing him. | 


He had again returned to the navy, and had reached the 
rank of master. He seemed exceedingly happy to sce 
me, after such a long separation, and the numerous dan- 


gers we had both encountered. J met with him several | 


times afterwards; and latterly saw his mind harassed 
with some important care—but I did not like to ask him 
any questions. 

About eight o’elock one evening (I believe it was the 
21st of August,) I was walking by myself in the Champ 


de Battaile (a square at Toulon,) and reflecting on a | 


variety of subjects—and in truth I bad quite enough to 
reflect on—when this officer came up to me, and said, 
« Guillemard, you are known to be a man that can be 
depended on—will you assist in an undertaking that re- 
quires courage and generosity? Follow me.” “ Cap- 
tain,” said I, “I am ready to follow you any where, I 
have seen you at Wagram and other places; but in the 
situation in which things are placed, I will not do it till 
you give me a formal order, well assured that whatever 
the consequence be, you will never deny the transac- 
tion.” «Very well,” said he, “I order you—follow 
me.” 

We then walked towards the gate of Italy, and left 
Toulon. Weclimbed vver the hill of La Malque, and 
reached a spot where we found a boat moored on the 
shore. M.Don...... entered it, examined it fur a mo- 
ment, came out, walked up and down the sbore, and 
looked every now and then in the direction by which we 
had come down. In about half an hour, when it had 
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| become quite dark, we heard the steps of some persons 

coming towards us, My officer listened for a moment, 
| got upon a rock, and said, “ Isit you, Ang—?” « Yes,” 
replied an officer I had not yet seen, and who arrived 
quite out of breath. “He is coming this moment,” he 
| continued; “is that your non-commissioned officer?” 
| « Yes,” said M. Don......, “and you may depend upon 
him. Let us get.every thing ready.” He made mea 
| signal to go into the boat, and came in after me, while 
| M. Ang— walked up and down on the shore, and seemed 
| to examine every thing around him. We hoisted the 
sail, prepared the oars, and put into a box some provi- 
sions they had no doubt brought here beforehand. 

After waiting some time, during which we remained 
in the deepest silence, M. Ang— said, “ Are you ready ? 
here he comes.” We got upon one of the seats of the 
boat, and looked in the direction pointed out by M. 
Ang—, and heard the steps of several men. M. Ang— 
moved quickly out of the way, and knelt down, as if to 
conceal himself. We did the same—and soon sawa 
body of men going along the shore, and marching to- 
wards the big tower. They were doubtless fishermen, 
who passed by without noticing us. M. Ang— returned, 
and we walked up and down the shore, and waited in 
silence until daybreak. 

By the frequent and rapid movements of both officers, 
it was very evident that they were burning with impa- 
tience. For myself, I had for some time witnessed so 
many strange and unaccountable events, and had felt so 
many powerful emotions, that nothing cauld henceforth 
astonish me, and I remained almost indifferent about 
every event that took place round me. I imagined that 
the service required was to save some naval officer of 
rank, who was proscribed by the government of the mo- 
ment, from the captivity that awaited him, and to put 
him on board a merchant vessel. 

When we heard the cannon that announced the open- 
ing of the gates of Toulon, one of the officers said to 
| the other, “ Something. extraordinary must have taken 
| place. Let us haul down the yard—go into the coun- 
try, and see what can be the cause of this delay—and I 
| shall return to Toulon with the sergeant. You know 
| where to find me; and if there are no new orders, we 
| meet this evening at the usual hour.” 

As we were on our way to Toulon, my companion 
said to me: “ Guillemard, 1 must give you some explan- 
ation of the present circumstances. Our object is to 
save an officer of rank, who has fought more campaigns 
than you and I put together. He is pursued, and we 
wish to put him on board of a vessel that is waiting for 
/him; and the moment our object is accomplished, we 
shall return to the shore. We have thought we might 
| rely safely on your discretion and_good.will, when our 
| object was to save the life of a brave man.” You are 
| not mistaken, captain,” said I, « Well,” said he, « we 
| meet this evening at eight o’clock, at the T'rois Oranges, 
behind the Champ de Mars. I am going to hasten for- 
| ward, that I may enter Toulon alone.” We separated. 
| I made a long circuit ; and going round the lines, walked 
| towards the gate of France. 

I reflected on what I had just heard, and recalled to 
mind the names of all those who were exposed to danger 
by the late political events—and involuntarily stopped at 
| the name of General Brune, whom his violent opposi- 
| tion to the new government seemed likely to expose to 
| many dangers. It is true that a report of his death had 
been in circulatlon for some days; but the manner in 
which it was told necessarily raised doubts of its truth 
| in the mind of every reasonable man. In fact, I could 
| not possibly imagine that peaceful citizens, who knew 
| nothing of that warrior but his glory, could assassinate 
| him in cool blood—and thought that the report had been 
spread on purpose to favour his flight, and that he was 
still concealed in the neighbourhood. « If, indeed, it be 
necessary to save him, (I thought,) I may be safely 
relied on. I care not what his opinions are; but I can- 
not forget that I have served under his command, and 
that he must be in misfortune.” I had got thus far with 
my reflections, when I saw about fifty or sixty per- 
sons coming forward, in the direction of La Valette, 
most of them dressed in remnants of uniforms of the 
national guard, and four or five of them with epaulets. 
They were all covered with dust, and their looks pre- 
sented an appearance of terror and alarm. They marched 
in great disorder, and formed rather a crowd than a 
company. 














When they came up to me, their commanding officer, 
M , son of the general of that name, clapped me on 
the shoulder, and said, roughly, “ Where do you come 
from, so early in the morning?” I was not prepared to 
answer this question—but I was angry al the tone in 
which it was made, and replied, “It is not earlier for me 
than for you—where do you come from yourselves ?” 
“I have no answer to give you.” “Nor I either, [ 
hope.” A loud clamour burst from the fellows who fol- 
lowed him. Those who wore epaulets, surrounded me, 
and asked me if I did not know what their rank was, 
“ How the devil should I be able to recognise you? Did 
I ever see you along with the army!” “ We are offi- 
cers.” So much the better for you,” I replied. The 
cries and clamour began anew, and they seemed on the 
point of attacking me. Fortunately, some soldiers, who 
were passing by, saw one of their men among this tu- 
multuous band, and rushed forward. The moment they 
saw them, the gallant fellows who surrounded me began 
to clear off, and said to each other, “ Come along, come 
along, he is a fine fellow, let us moveon.” We each of 
us resumed our march to the town. “Are these,” I 
thought to myself, “the péople destined to supersede 
our brave officers, whose birth is not sufficiently ancient? 
It cannot be! They would aot surely go and seek out 
that baker who can scarcely read—that ugly confec- 
tioner—that mean smith—that bankrupt broker, with the 
villanous countenance—and all these fellows. that strut 
away with epaulets! No—these are not the nobles to 
whom military commands are reserved. They look more 
like fellows who would rob on the highway. TI have no 
objection to see lords of high birth and distinguished 
education at the head of our troops; but these are fel- 
lows that have been drawn up from the mud for a mo- 
ment, during a political crisis, and cannot be fitted to 
command us.” 

I returned to Toulon. Ido not know how it was, 
but the day seemed tedious to me. I was at the Trois 
Oranges at eight o’clock. M. Don...... came imme- 
diately after me, and seemed depressed. After drinking 
a bottle of beer together, we walked towards the spot 
where we had left the boat, which we found in the same 
state as before. We waited several hours. The night 
was very dark, and we walked quietly up and down the 
shore, listening to every noise we heard. At length, 
about half past eleven, we heard some footsteps, and saw 
four persons coming forward with great precaution. M. 
Don...... made a signal, which they answered, and 
immediately came forward. “Is every thing ready?” 
said M. Ang—, whom I then recognised. “ Yes,” we 
replied. “Come, prince, let us embark,” said he toa 
person who was wrapped up ina large cloak. “But 
who are these men?” said he, in a tone of alarm, and 
pointing to us. “Friends.” “But—do you know the 
coast well?” «It’s of no consequence: we run the 
same danger as you do.” “ Very well—let us go.” He 
then turned towards a little thin man, who held bis arm, 
and said to him: “ Adieu, generous Mar—; whether 
fortune be favourable to me or otherwise, I shall never 
forget your conduct ;” and he embraced him. Prince,” 
replied the latter, with emotion, “I have only done my 
duty. I wish it were in my power to do as much for 
every member of your family—for all in misfortune.” 
As he said these words, on retiring, the person to whom 
they were addressed put one foot on the gunwale of 
the boat. He was a man of high stature, and majestic 
aspect. He seemed to hesitate a moment; but M. Ang— 
took hold of his arm, and said, “ Come on—every thing 
is settled—letus depart ;” and he entered the boat along 
with him. We pushed off from the shore without a 
moment’s delay, and sailed with great caution, to aveid 
being hailed by the boats cruising off the harbour, and 
and at dawn of day found ourselves beyond Cape Cepet. 
Our passenger was seated in the stern, took no share in 
the management of the boat, and had not yet uttered a 
single word. So much mystery made me very desirous 
of learning who he was, and I saw the approach of day- 
light with pleasure ; but his cloak was crossed over his 
shoulder, and completely concealed his face, leaving 
nothing to be seen but the tassels and a part of his 
velvet cap. ' 

We moved about until sunrise. He then rose up all 
at once, and cast his cloak back to look at the horizon 
around us. The oar I had fell from my hands. I arose 
almost involuntarily, and put my hand to my forehead, 
to give him the usual military salute. It was the King 
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of Naples. Without noticing my astonishment, he 
said, with an air of satisfaction, “ We are now out of 
reach. But you surely do not mean to go with this boat 
to Corsica?” No, sire,” replied one of the officers ; 
« we are going to beat about, without going far from the 
entrance of the roads. Ina few hours, the schooner 
that conveys the mail from Toulon to Corsica will come 
out. Our intention is to put your majesty on board ; 
and the captain will be forced to sail to any port you 
point outto him. This has seemed to us the safest plan. 
But whatever plan you may adopt, we are ready to obey 
your orders—and to sacrifice our lives, if necessary, in 
your defence ; but the captain shall obey you.” «TI shall 
not ask him to do any thing,” replied the king, « but to 
continue his voyage. I shall find plenty of opportuni- 
ties in Corsica, to go to Trieste or elsewhere.” 

We made several tacks, but still kept sight of the en- 
trance of the roads. ‘The packet did not appear, thovgh 
the hour of its sailing had passed. We resolved to wait 
for it a while longer ; and to avoid the suspicions of the 
custom-house officers, whose attention might have been 
roused by the sight of our boat. we pretended to be fish- 
ing. But, towards evening, we felt full of anxiety, and 
determined to move out into the open sea, to avoid being 
taken by surprise, in case we had excited suspicion on 
shore. During the greater part of the day, the king and 
one of the officers lay upon one of the seats, to conceal 
the numbers of our little crew. We had taken some 
refreshment in the morning; but, for some reason or 
other, the king seemed afraid of taking any thing. Our 
officers wished not to eat until alter Me was served, on 
account of his rank, but they could not persuade him to 
take any thing. He would not take any food until to- 
wards evening, and then he wished us, like jovial travel- 
ing companions, to take our meal along with him. This 
was the first time, and will probably be the last, that I 
dined, I do not say at a king’s table, but with a king in 
person. But, in truth, we required to take some nourish- 
ment. We were very far from shore; and, as the wind 
had changed and freshened considerably, we were threat- 
ened with a very disagreeable night. We lowered our 
sail, and took every precaution in our power against the 
bad weather that was louring over us. 


—-— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1815. Account of Murat’s stay at Toulon—-His departure for 
‘ Corsica. 

We began to despair of meeting with the packet, but 
still continued sailing about, so as to get as near her 
route as possible. We were fatigued and worn out ; the 
king, on the contrary, seemed to resume his accustomed 
energy, the more distant he got frora the coasts of France. 
He doubtless felt anxious to reanimate us, and several 
times renewed the conversation, when it became languid. 
“You did not tell me,” said he to Don......, “how 
Bon.... was detained, and was unable to come along 
with us.” “ You know, sire, that he became suspected, 
after the sailing of your suite. At the moment you 
were to h®ve set out, it was settled between us, that to 
avoid the active persecution of your enemies, he was to 
go towards the mountain, as if he had gone to prepare 
for your journey by land. The suspicions of your ene- 
mies must have been turned in that direction, and, by 
leaving the coast, he has assisted you to escape.” “I 
am happy that he has adopted such a step. Otherwise 
it would have been another brave man who had risked 
his life for my sake. I return you my thanks, gentle- 
men,” said he, afterwards, addressing himself to us, “ for 
your perseverance in risking every thing for my sake. I 
hope that you will be able to return to Toulon in a few 
hours, For myself, wherever I may be, I shall never for- 
get the important service you have rendered me.” 

Thus went on the conversation, and while we felt 
the strongest anxiety, the king spoke to us with a smile 
about the dangers he had encountered for the last 
month. 

He had first withdrawn to Plaisance, a beautiful coun- 
try seat in the neighbourhood of Toulon, but he had 
been obliged to leave it hastily at the time of the tumults 
at Marseilles. He had then sought shelter in another 
country-house, much more secluded, and more than a 
league and a half from the town. The first thing he did 
on his arrival, was to write to the new government offi- 
cers, to notify them “ that he had nothing to do with the 
mternal quarrels of the country, but requested that the 








asylum he had sought in France might be respected.” 


At the same period, he sent several persons to Paris, one | 
after another, to negotiate in his name, with the allied | 


powers. He felt assured that he had lost for ever the 
kingdom of Naples, and merely asked an asylum from 
England or Austria, where he might live as a private in- 
dividual. Dangers of every kind crowded around him, 
while he was waiting for the answer of the allies : armed 
bands had orders to seek him out—and it was even said 
that a reward was offered for his head. 

It was then only that he thought of leaving Provence, 
where he could not hope to escape much longer from the 
assassins, who had not respected the rank and character 
of Marshal Brune. He made an attempt to go by the 
mountains to Lyons, where he could have more tran- 
quilly waited for the decision of the allied powers; but 


while (according to the plan of his aide-de-camp, General | 


Rossetti) M. Blan...., one of our number, had prepared 
every thing for the journey, he received news that the 
Duke of Rocca-Romana had taken his passage on board 
a vessel bound to Havre de Grace. He resolved to adopt 
this way in preference to any other. It was agreed that, 
to prevent detainment or surprise, the king was not to 


embark at Toulon, but was to get into a boat the day the | 
| in various directions. 


vessel left the harbour, and join it at sea. 


The king was, on the shore at the appointed time ; but, | 


by some strange mistake, there was no boat waiting for 
him. He was, therefore, obliged to get into a boat with 


two sailors, and his nephew Murat, a captain in the navy. | 


The vessel had got far from the coast, and they had 
scarcely left it, when a high wind drove them on shore. 
They landed again, soaked with rain and the seas the 
boat had shipped. ‘The king passed the remainder of 
the night on the shore. At daybreak, he saw the vessel 
satling out into the open sea, and lost all hopes of getting 
up with it. He was then obliged to conceal himself in 
the mountains, to escape from the search that was made 
after him—for he judged rightly, that the vessel sailing 
without him had been produced’by the suspicions the 
police had formed of his projects. In fact, he learned 
afterwards that they had constantly watched the move- 
ments of the vessel, until it was out of sight. Joachim 
Napoleon was obliged to dry his clothes in the sun, and 
to eat a piece of coarse bread in a solitary farm-house, 
while his valet, Leblanc, left him, on some slight pretext, 
and ran away with his master’s money. 

In this state two days were passed. He was without 
a roof to cover him, and almost without food, when, at 
last pressed by want, he resolved on entering a small 
house where he thought he should not be known; he 


found an old woman in it, and told her that he belonged | 


to the garrison. Whilst she was preparing some food 
he had asked her for, the master of the country-house 
came in. His situation was embarrassing. The King 
of Naples’ countenance was too remarkable not to be 
instantly recognised by any one who knew the political 
events of the day, or who was at all acquainted with 
the history of our military glory. Hence M. Mar...., 
the master of the house, saluted Joachim respectfully 
the moment he perceived him, and assured him that he 
would do every thing in his power to secure his asylum 
from the researches of his enemies. 

It was here that the king waited some days longer for 
the answer of the allied powers to the proposal he had 


made; but, notwithstanding his multiplied despatches, he | 


received no answer. Seeing his hopes dashed away by 
being neglected so utterly, while his life was every mo- 
ment in jeopardy, he resolved at last to accept the offer 


of some enterprising and faithful young men, who en-'| 


gaged to put him on board the packet that conveys the 
mail to Corsica, at the moment the vessel got to sea. 
By means of the gardener of the chateau of Plaisance, 
in whose house he had one night sought shelter, he had 
opened a correspondence with M. Blan.... 


M. Don....and M. Ang.... were then presented | 


to him ; it was the latter who conceived the plan of put- 


ting the king on board a vessel, and offered to put it into | 


They bought a boat and prepared every 
Before leaving the French terri- 


execution. 
thing for the attempt. 


tory, the king wrote Fouché a letter giving an account | 


of his misfortunes and the danger he was constantly 


exposed to; and he informed him that he was going to | 
Corsica to wait for the decision of the allied sovereigns, | 


However, it has been already seen that M. Bon.... 
was sent towards the mountains for the purpose of con- 
cealing his escape. A few hours before they were to 





set off, the officers who were to convey the king felt the 
necessity of getting another associate in place of M. 
Bon ...., if he did not return before they sailed. Whilst 
one of them went on to inform the king that every thing 
was ready, the other entered Toulon, where, among the 
military men whom he met, I was the first whom he 
thought fit to confide in. 

But whilst we were waiting on the shore, and Murat 
was about to leave his retreat to join us, an unexpected 
incident came in the way. The old servant perceived 
a light at a little distance moving towards the house, 
and suspecting some people were looking out for the 
king, she gave him instant notice. He had scarcely 
time to leap into a ditch covered over with furze, taking 
his poniard and two pair of pistols with him, before the 
house was surrounded by a band of sixty men, who 
searched into every corner. They then examined the 
garden, and several times passed quite close to the bush 
which concealed the king; but the lantern which had 
given notice of their approach, and which they absurdly 
carried with them on such an enterprise, increased the 
obscurity around them, and actually hid the very object 
of their search. Once, however, they thought they had 
got him; a voice was heard; and they all rushed back 
They rallied again, when they 
found that it was nothing but a dog beginning to bark, 
taking them no doubt for robbers. At this moment the 
king had a great mind to get out of the ditch and rush 
upon them. There is no doubt that if he had done so, 
he might easily have put his pursuers to flight, for they 
could not have thought that he would singly dare to 
attack sixty men. But he was restrained by the fear of 
exposing his host to future risk; and our sixty gallant 
fellows soon left the house, shouting forth their curses 
against him. As it was probable they would still haunt 
the neighbourhood (which in fact was the case, for it 
was these very fellows whom I met on my return to the 
town early in the morning), the king resolved to put off 
his departure till next day. 

It may be easily imagined how great the prince’s 
anxiety was during the whole night, for he thought he 
would lose the last opportunity that presented itself of 
leaving Provence. 
officers arrive next morning, he recovered his serenity ; 
and in the evening, without waiting for M. Bon...., 
who was expected every moment, he left his last asylum, 
followed by Mar...., who would not leave him till he 
knew that he was in safety. 

I have thus briefly noted the subjects that were talked 
of during the greater part of the night. I have omitted 
a multitude of particulars, which seemed full of spirit 
and energy when told by the king, but which I should 
be afraid of describing very adequately. In his narrative 
there prevailed a tone of irony and carelessness that 
formed a singular contrast with the dangers he had en- 
countered. However, he assumed a solemn and almost 
melancholy expression when he said, “ Why am I hunted 
down with such animosity? <A fugitive, 1 have asked 
for nothing but the rites of hospitality ; unconnected 
with the political events of the time, I have refused 
during the last crisis to resume any authority. What 
have I done to the French to be so hated by them, I who 
would still give my life for France ¢” 

He was frequently interrupted by the necessary chang- 
ing of our sails and ropes, but this became every moment 
more difficult. We were often obliged to let go the 
sheet to avoid being overset, and each time we shipped 
large seas. Had it not been for these accidents the king’s 
conversation would no doubt have informed me of many 
more particulars; but it was soon out of our power to 
think of any thing else than our safety. A wave dashed 
over the side, and extinguished the lamp at our compass, 
which we were unable to light again; we had no tinder- 
box, and indeed it was not surprising that we had for- 
gotten it, considering the precipitate manner in which 
our voyage had been begun. We were out of our reck- 
oning in a moment, and could only distinguish the way 
we were going by the direction of the waves, which still 
flowed upon us from the open sea, so that we were evi- 
dently driving towards land. We were constantly occu- 
pied in throwing out the water with our hats; and this 
feeble resource would bave been unavailing had not the 
wind fallen all at once just as day began to dawn. 

A few moments afterwards, the king first perceived a 
brig coming from the west, and sailing in the same di- 
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with it, and when we were within hearing, hailed it, and 
learned that it was the Santa-Maria-di-Pieté, Captain 
Benvenuto. By the king’s order, we offered the captain 
a considerable sum if he would take us to Corsica, for 
now it was out of our power to return to Toulon so 
soon as we expected. ‘The sum offered, perhaps, roused 
his suspicions ; and it must be admitted that the sight 
of five armed men in a boat such as ours was not well 
fitted to tranquilise him. He must have taken us for 
pirates, for he not only refused to grant our request, but, 
at the moment we least expected it, he turned his helm 
and sailed right down upon us. It was only by the skill 
and promptness with which we put our boat about that 
we escaped being run down. In his first burst of anger, 
the king seemed desirous of boarding the brig and seiz- 
ing it; we all felt the sdme desire, and, for my own part, 
I wished I wes already rushing on sword in hand. But 
the king no doubt reflected that it did not suit his situa- 
tion to commit an act of aggression against whomsoever 
it might be; he stopped our impetuous feelings, and we 
let the brig continue her voyage. Our boat was much 
damaged by the brig; but fortunately the sea became 
calmer, and we soon felt certain, that if the wind did not 
rise again, we might wait some hours longer for the 
packet, or for any favourable circumstance that might 
occur to extricate us from our very critical situation. 

Whilst we remained in this painful situation, the king 
was still unmoved as before, and paid no attention to 
any thing but our hardships; he felt deeply the misery 
and danger into which we had been involved through 
our zeal for his service, and he endeavoured to alleviate 
our melancholy situation by conversing on those subjects 
that were personally interesting to us all. He several 
times told us, in the most explicit manner, how desirous 
he was that circumstances would put it in his power to 
show his gratitude in an adequate manner. He asked 
my companions if, in case fortune or favourable circum- 
stances restored him to power, he could cherish the hope 
that they would enter into his service. ‘They returned 
the king thanks for his kindness, but firmly expressed 
their intention of never serving under any flag than that 
of France. Our officers then flattered themselves with 
the hope of retaining their rank in the navy. 

It now came to my turn. The king asked me where 
I had served, what battles I had been present at, and if 
{ had seen him along with the army? I answered very 
briefly at first; but he smiled occasionally at my narra- 
tive, particularly when I mentioned the circumstances 
that had deprived me of the promotion I bad gained. 
He heard my story with great attention. I gradually 
forgot that 1 was speaking to a crowned head, and ex- 
patiated very fully upon my services and the reward | 
had obtained. He interrupted me several times to ask 
some questions about the engagements J spoke of, some 
of which he had been personally engaged in. I men- 
tioned a few particulars concerning the battle of Trafal- 
gar, and my voyage with Admiral Villeneuve. ‘The 
account I gave of his death struck him forcibly. He 
wished to learn all the particulars, and the enquiries that 
had been made of me by Napoleon on the subject. He 
expressed his regret at the non-fulfilment of the empe- 
ror’s order to give me a commission, and, at the moment 
1 alluded to it, made me the same offer he had already 
imade to my companions ; but I must confess that I was 
not patriotic enough to make. the same reply. I had 
been the victim of too much neglect and injustice, and 
my prospects were too uncertain not to take advantage 
of the opportunity that now came in my way to leave 
at last that subaltern rank in which IT had vegetated so 
long. I joyfully accepted the offer. The king then 
said to me: “As a reward for your past services to 
France, which shall ever be dear to me, and for the 
generous proof of zeal you are showing me at this mo. 
ment, Ensign Guillemard, I appoint you a captain. 
Whether I remain in private life, or be called again to 
power, from this moment your appointment will run, 
and you may wear the epaulet of the rank you have 
obtained.” 

Well, I got the long-wished-for epaulet at last, and 
lost nothing by waiting so long. My newly acquired 
rank increased my dislike to the position we were in, 
and I burned with impatience to get out of it, and see 
how my appointment would be realised. I was entering 
upon a new career, and had just made my first step for- 
ward. Who knows (I vainly thought) what prospects 
may be in reserve forme! J had attained a time of life 
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at which an individual has acquired experience enough 
to take advantage of favourable circumstances, and tkese 
might occur in great numbers. The chances of adverse 
fortune had disappeared ; unforeseen prospects opened 
upon me, and these seemed of infinite value, because I 
bound my hopes to the fortune of an illustrious indi- 
vidual, who could not long remain in obscurity. 

On the morning of the 25th, three days after our de- 
parture, we perceived the post-office packet to the south- 
east of the cape, and sailing towards us. We clewed 
up our sail to wait for it, and to engage the notice of the 
crew hoisted upon the end of our yard a cashmire shawl, 
which the king wore as a sash. In about half an hour’s 
time, the vessel was only a few cables’ length from us. 
We rowed up to it and were hailed : but, without giving 
any reply, we ran alongside and mounted on board. 

We had at first intended to return to Toulon, after 
putting the king on board this vessel, but we had seen 
for some time that this was quite out of the question. 
The damage our boat had sustained from the brig, and 
the effects of the gale, rendered it quite unfit to make 
the passage. At any rate, after what I had seen of 
Captain Benvenuto’s conduct, I was afraid the master of 
the packet might wish to force us to return to Toulon 
in our own boat, so I took hold of an iron bar, put it 
under one of the ribs of the boat, and the moment the 
king put his foot on the ladder of the packet, I raised 
the bar, and pulled up a piece ‘of one of the planks be- 
low the level of the water, which soon filled the boat, 
and it went down in less than a quarter of an hour after 
we left it. 

We told the captain of the packet, when we went on 
board, that we had gone to take a pleasure excursion the 
evening before, but that the wind had driven us out to 
sea; and as we could not go back to Toulon, we should 
go with him to Corsica, and return with the next packet. 
He believed us, or seemed to do so. 

The king had scarcely entered the vessel before he 
was recognised by some of the passengers, and we vainly 
tried to treat him on a footing of equality. The captain 
now came up to him, and asked him respectfully to go 
down to the cabin, where he ordered refreshments to be 
got ready. We remained on deck the whole morning, 
while the king enjoyed some repose; but he called us 
down in the afternoon, and we partook of his dinner. 
He was dull and silent, and seemed embarrassed by the 
captain’s presence ; but after the latter had gone on deck, 
after telling the king that he had the sole disposal of the 
cabin, Joachim resumed his gaiety, and began to talk 
very fully about our voyage, and then reverted to the 
dangers he had previously encountered. What seemed 
to aflect him mest painfully was the conduct of M. 
R....3; however, the tone of his voice, which was harsh 
at first, gradually softened down, and tears fell from his 
eyes when he spoke to us of his friends, It was, per- 
haps, through fear of having wounded our feelings that 
he added, « Yes, gentlemen, these were real friends; and 
you alone can occupy their place.” Blan... . hastily 
observed, “ Sire, I] never knew any of your suite but 
General Rossetti;‘and if the rest are equally zealous 
and loyal, you may flatter yourself with having pre- 
served in your adversity friends capable of any sacrifice.” 
“TI know it,” replied the king —“ they would have risked 
their lives at all times—they are gallant fellows. The 
Marquis de Giuliano is a young man whom I trained up 
myself: he distinguished himself in the Russian cam- 
paign, and is sincerely devoted to me. The Duke of 
Rocca Romana, my master of the horse, is equally fas- 
cinating by his handsome person and dignified manners. 
I hesitated a long while before I attached him to my 
person, but I was wrong; for ever since he has been in 
my service he has constantly shown me the most dis- 
tinguished proofs of his attachment. This worthy man 
has always been equally loyal; he saw his only son 
killed at Tolentino, and desired to follow me in my exile. 
I shall never furget this noble proof of his loyalty. The 
brave General Rossetti was my friend: it took some time 
before I could accustom myself to his rough and blunt 
disposition; but circumstances show the value of men, 
and the queen very justly styled him the imperturbadle. 
In fact, gentlemen, had I followed his advice, I should 
have avoided many misfortunes, and we should not have 
been here.” 

Whilst he was talking in this way he seemed to be in 
a state of continual emotion. About ten o’clock at 
night the captain came into the cabin for something 





belonging to the vessel, when Joachim remarked that we 
must all be worn out with fatigue, and desired us to go 
and take some rest. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
1815. Catastrophe of the king of Naples. 


The packet reached Bastia in safety on the 26th. We 
remained here only one day, during which it may be 
easily imagined that I did not forget to put on my epau- 
lets, and have a sword by my side ; and we then marched 
to Vescovato, a village about fifteen leagues south of 
Bastia. Here we found Colonel Franceschetti, who had 
long and frequent conferences with the king. 

Several days passed over, and my fellow travellers 
were already preparing to return to France, when we 
were informed by some Corsican peasants that the gar- 
rison of Bastia was about to march to seize the king, 
This report had been spread through the mountains, 
where every one knew that he was living among them; 
and we saw multitudes of armed people flocking to us 
to offer their services, maintaining that the inhabitants 
freely offered him a safe asylum, which they would not 
permit to be violated. The secluded life which Joachim 
led seemed likely to allow him to remain unmolested, 
and it was not without indignation that We heard of this 
first attempt upon his peace. He received no news of 
any kind from France, and seemed completely forgotten 
by the allied powers, whom he had asked for an asylum, 
His patience was worn out by three months of painful 
expectation and constant alarm. Those around him be- 
came enthusiastic in his cause, and raised frequent shouts 
of Viva Gioachino ; and some hot-headed people even 
went so far as to talk of making him king of Corsica. . 
These things were reported to him, and perhaps without 
reflection he mentioned them to the naval officers who 
had come with him from Toulon, with that warmth 
with which his imagination always seized strange and 
romantic ideas. “Sire,” one of those young men re- 
plied to him coldly, « it does not suit the brother and the 
rival of Napoleon to play the part of the adventurer 
Theodore. For our own parts we never can have any 
thing to do with a project whose object is to cut off a 
department from France; and if we were obliged to 
declare ourselves on one side or the other, it would be 
against your majesty!’ The king only smiled at this 
patriotic frankness, and changed the subject of con. 
versation. 

The troops that had been sent against Vescovato were 
overawed by the multitude of people who voluntarily 
assembled round Murat, and returned to Bastia; but 
those who had come forward to protect the king, thought 
that prudence required them not to separate, and thus 
lay themselves open to the vengeance of the government. 
The king’s situation became every day more critical. 
He wished for nothing but a secure retreat, and was now 
in reality at the head of an armed multitude. It would 
appear that in this state of things, the uncertainty of his 
prospects, the impossibility of remaining much longer in 
such a situation, and more than all his desire of better- 
ing the fate of those who had bound themselves to his 
fortunes, drew him in to the adoption of hazardous 
measures. He sold some diamonds he had kept on his 
person, and took measures to provide for the maintenance 
of his followers. We set out for Ajaccio with about 
four hundred men, whom we had been unable to per- 
suade to leave him. When he reached that town he 
went to an inn, to avoid any appearance of hostility to 
the government; he then purchased five small vessels, 
and provided them with arms and amunition. It was 
now evident that he was going to make a hostile attempt. 
No one doubted the matter for a moment ; when he was 
heard to say, “ that a king who could not keep his crown, 
had no other alternative than the death of a soldier.” 

“ He is right,” I exclaimed, on hearing it ; and I was 
firmly resolved to go with him. Whilst the final pre- 
parations were making, one of his aides-de-camp came 
from France, and had many secret interviews with him ; 
and there was a report in circulation that he had at length 
brought to Joachim the offer of an asylum in Austria, 
which he had so often asked for in vain; but a month’s 
time had greatly altered circumstances. Murat no longer 
considered himself master of his own actions. “The 
die is cast,” he said; “ those who lately sought for my 
alliance have ‘abandoned .me to -the fary of. obscure 
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enemies. They acknowledged me king of Naples: I have 
not abdicated my crown, and am now going to resume 
it. The result of my enterprise may be doubtful, but 
this I care not for. I have often faced death since I be- 
came a king ; as a soldier—I despise it.” 

Such language inflamed us with enthusiasm, and we 
were all ready to shed our last drop of blood in his 
service. 

On the 28th September, at one o’clock in the morning, 
our little fleet set sail, under the command of Captain 
Barbara, a man devoted to Murat, and who joined him 
in Corsica. The military commandant of Ajaccio had 
withdrawn into the fort, the moment the king of Naples 
appeared in the town. He thonght it his duty to assume 
a hostile attitule, by firing some cannon balls at us when 
we set sail. His shot was not returned, and we moved 
on. It was not without regret that I had the evening 
before taken farewell of the gallant fellows with whom 
I had come to Corsica. They were waiting to go to 
Toulon by the first packet. The king embraced them 
with tears in his eyes, and promised to provide for them 
if his enterprise succeeded, 

The wind was fair, and we soon got into the open 
sea; but it became contrary on the 2d October, and we 
were forced to put into a small island. Advantage was 
taken of our stay here to form the companies on the 
shore. The king did not include me in any of them, 
but kept me employed near his person. We got under 
weigh again on the 3d, and Captain Barbara, who com- 
manded the expedition, called the masters of the differ- 
ent vessels together to give them the necessary orders. 

In the course of the next day the weather became 
boisterous. We were opposite the island of Stromboli, 
off Policastro, on the Calabrian coast, and endeavoured 
to approach it as near as possible, but the wind blew 
more violent than ever, and the sea became rough, so 
that the vessels were dispersed during the night. At 
daybreak we could scarcely perceive two or three of the 
vessels on the verge of the horizon. One little felucca 
was the only vessel that kept constantly by the one that 
conveyed the king, on board of which I was. 

In the morning the king ordered the two vessels to 
move up along the coast, to give the scattered vessels 
time to join ; but he was only joined by one small sloop 
that had forty men of his old guard on board. Two of 
their officers came on board on the 7th, to remain nearer 
the king’s person. We were now off the Bay of Santa 
Euphemia. In the evening the king ordered the felucca 
to take the sloop that had joined us in tow, and to sail 
towards Pizzo, a village we already perceived on the 
coast. , About the middle of the ntght it was found that 
the sloop had cut off its moorings, and had driven out 
to sea, which was a clear proof that the crew had deserted 
the king. This news afflicted him deeply. We did not 
sail so close to the shore as before, and waited impa- 
tiently for the next day. 

On the 8th the felucca had entirely disappeared. Out 
of the whole expedition there now remained only Cap- 
tain Barbara’s vessel, having on board about thirty sol- 
diers.and sailors, and the one that had first joined the 
king, with no more than twenty sailors on board. In 
the morning the king had a very animated conference 
with Captain Barbara. As no one was present, the only 
reason we had for thinking that it had mightily displeas- 
ed Joachim, was the thoughtfulness and anxiety he dis- 
played immediately afterwards. It was thought that he 
would give orders to go along the coast as far as Sa- 
lerno, the place of meeting appointed for the expedition, 
and where his purpose would be aided by the presence 
of some Neapolitan troops; but his impatience carried 
every thing before it, and he resolved to land in the 
neighbourhood of Pizzo. 

But as it was probable the custom-house officers 
would become alarmed, and fire on the vessels that were 
hovering on the coast, an officer was sent to sound their 
intentions, but he was detained. ‘The boat came back 
without him, and brought a notice that if we did not 
leave the coast, the custom-house officers would fire upon 
our vessel. 

The king then called Captain Barbara into the cabin, 
and a moment afterwards I was also sent for; I went 
below. The king gave the captain orders to cruise off 
the bay till he could send him information of the result 
of the enterprise he was about to attempt; and then 
said to me, “ Captain, I wish I could take you with me; 
but your intelligence, and the confidence you have in- 








spired me with, incite me to send you on a mission | 
which I consider of the very highest importance. As | 
soon as I inform Captain Barbara that I am going to 
march to Naples, you will set out as speedily as possible, | 
and convey to the queen the despatches I now put into | 
your hands. Captain Barbara has funds for the purpose 
at your disposal. If I fall, I require your word of ho- 
nour that you will destroy them.” He then put a sealed 
packet into my hands, and I promised, though with re- 
gret, to execute an order which prevented me from fol- 
lowing him in his hazardous enterprise. 

I was retiring, when he called me back, and gave ine 
another parcel. ‘These are papers,” said he, “ which, 
in case of misfortune, vou will transmit to my family.” 

He then went upon deck, and, accompanied by all the 
military men on board, landed on the shore. He was 
dressed in a splendid uniform, asin the days of his pros- 
perity. At the moment he set foot on the shore, a shout 
of joy saluted the Neapolitan-soil, and the monarch who 
came to take possession of it. It was returned by the 
crew of the felucca. It was now twelve o’clock. Murat 
immediately marched towards Pizzo, and was soon out 
of. sight. 

The long boat came back in about an hour with the 
sailors who had gone with it, and who had followed the 
king as far as Pizzo. It was on a Sunday, and all the 
inhabitants were in the public square. When they saw 
the arrival of the little detachment, in the midst of | 
whom the king was, and heard shouts of viva Gioa- | 
chine, they came out to meet him, and repeated the | 
shout. Even the surgeon of the port came to receive | 
the king. A detachment of artillerymen, who were in | 
the square, put themselves in military array, and pre- | 
sented arms to him. ‘The king ordered them to follow | 
him, which they did; and, without stopping at Pizzo, 
he continued his march to Monte-Leone. 

Our sailors had not ventured to go farther, but their 
account inspired us with the highest confidence in the 
result of the king’s enterprise. ‘They had scarcely been | 
an hour on board when we heard some shots fired in the 
direction of Monte-Leone, and we had no doubt that 
they were fired in honour of the king. However, Cap- 
tain Barbara thought proper to send the mate in the 
long boat, with orders to land a considerable distance 
below Pizzo, and to learn what was going on towards 
Monte-Leone. The long boat doubled a small point to 
the south of us, and entered into a bay, when we lost 
sight of it, and never heard more about boat or crew. 

Whilst our minds were thus wavering between hopes | 
and fears of the success of the expedition, we saw seve- | 
ral persons rushing from Pizzo towards the shore. 
Amongst them we distinguished a uniform, which 
seemed to me very like the king’s, I then told Captain 
Barbara to send a boat on shore; but he had none but 
the one he had sent away some hours before. He made 
signals to the other vessel, which was farther off, to send 
theirs. They neither sent their boat nor answered the 
signal. Meanwhile the king, if it really was he, had | 
got into a boat, and people were struggling round him. | 
This confusion continued for some time, while Captain 
Burbara looked on the scene with his telescope, but nei- 
ther said any thing nor gave any orders. I then told 
him that the king might be exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger amidst the confusion, and that it was his duty to 
run his vessel as close to the land as possible, at the risk | 
even of running on shore, that he might give assistance 
to the king in case of need. 

Barbara said to me that what we saw on the shore 
was nothing; that he had orders to keep off the land, 
and that he could not endanger his vessel by any move- 
ment of the kind. I still pressed him, but he told me 
sternly that he was master on board his own ‘vessel, and | 
then turned upon his heel. 

During this discussion, the crowd I had seen on the 
shore had withdrawn towards Pizzo, and the greatest 
quiet had taken place. We remained in the bay the 
rest of the day and the followwhg night. No boat came | 
near us, and our long boat did not return from the | 
coast, where it had in all probability been seized ; and 
we could learn nothing concerning what was going on, 
on shore. 

Next day things remained in precisely the same 
situation, I burned with impatience to learn what had 
become of the king of Naples; and with regret that I 
had been unable to reach the shore at the moment I 
thought I saw him return to it. We were obliged to 





| we remained crowded togeth 


| can do nothing now, for the king is dead. 


| treated the king with the respect due to an unfortunate 


go farther off from the coast to avoid becoming sus- 
pected. 

We beat about in this painful and monotonous man- 
ner for five long days, when we heard a number of shots 
fired on the coast, and conjectured that Murat was at- 
tacking his enemies, after collecting some troops ; but if 
he fought, we felt no doubt of his success; or rather, 
we thought that the shots we heard were fired to cele- 
brate his victory. 

A mixture of joy and restless expectation succeeded 
our anxiety. We approached the shore to wait for the 
official account of the events we had been expecting. 
At the approach of night no news had yet arrived ; but 
at ten o’clock we hailed a small boat that was passing 
near us, and the only man who was in it came on board, 
and we eagerly enquired of him if he had heard any 
news. ‘“ Nothing,” replied he, with the careless tone so 
common among the Neapolitans—* but, by the by, do 
you know that Murat was shot this afternoon?” We 
looked at each other in silence, and were completely 
overwhelmed with the shock. We were so confounded 
at his words, that he was getting into his boat again be- 
fore we thought of detaining him, or of enquiring into 
the particulars of the alleged catastrophe. 

He told us that the king, after being repulsed fiom 
Monte-Leone, and fruitlessly endeavouting to embark 
again, had fallen into the hands of a body of custom- 
house officers, against whom he had fought with extra- 
ordinary courage ; that the telegraph had transmitted to 
Naples the news of his arrest, and had brought back an 
order to try him by a court-martial, which condemned 
him without a moment’s delay, with all the twenty-nine 
men who were along with him. ‘They had then, he 
said, been shot immediately, according to the alphabet- 
ical order of their names, and without attention paid to 
rank or command. ‘The king was the seventh who was 
shot. He gave, himself, the 

The fisherman’s boat had long left us before we reco- 
vered from the stupefaction we were thrown into; and 
t i overwhelim- 


word of command to fire. 


er on tie poop, 
ed with the weight of his story. 

Yet, we thought that the shots we had heard were 
not sufficiently numerous to persuade us that the twenty- 
nine men, who went with the king, were shot at the 
same time. ‘This appearance of inconsistency between 
facts and the fisherman’s story, led us to doubt the truth 


| of what we had heard ; and then we would not believe 
|} at all in the king’s misfortune; we thought the best 


thing. we could do was to wait near the shore during the 
night, that we might ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
the melancholy intelligence. We had no boat, and had 
no means of sending any one on shore. The remainder 
of the night passed away very tediously, for we were 
burning with imputience and anxiety. 

At daylight a boat came from the custom-house to or- 
der us to leave the coast. The officer who was sent to 


| give us this notice, said to us with a melancholy tone 
. ’ 


“You belong to Joachim’s expedition ; I cannot help 
telling you that you will be exposed to the most immi- 
nent danger if you remain near the coast. Besides, you 
Go away as 
quick as you can.” 
When we heard these 
melancholy truth of what we had heard. 
in which this officer spoke to us, intimated that he was 


words, we saw at length t 


The manner 


he 


| a partisan of Joachim, and we enquired of him concern- 


ing the events of the last few days. 
He informed us that the king was unexpectedly at- 
tacked near Monte-Leone, by ‘I'rentacapelli, a captain of 


| gens-d’armes, and attempted to storm the position the 


latter had taken ; but that sevefi of his men were wound- 


ed, and one killed, and he bad been forced to retreat to- 
wards the shore. Crowds of the inhabitants took arms 


against him the moment they saw him retreating. When 


| he reached the shore at Pizzo, he could not find his long 


boat, as he expected, but got into a boat and was endea- 
vouring to push off, when a crowd of people rushed upon 
him, and, in spite of his powerful resistance, took him 
prisoner. The greater part of those who went with him 
were similarly overpowered. As soon as the king was 
taken te the fort, Captain Trentacapelli had the imper- 
tinence to reproach him with his enterprise, and ordered 
him to be searched. But these insults were, fortunately, 
not of long duration ; for General Nunziante arrived on 
the 8th at night, and took the direction of affairs. Hd 
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prince, and allowed him to accept the offer of a Span- 


jard, the agent of the estates of the Duke de viene | 
tado, who engaged to procure him every thing in his | 
power. | 

No news came from Naples for several days; at length, | 
on the evening of the 12th, a telegraphic despatch was | 
received, but owing to the state of the weather, only | 
the words “ Murat to be,” could be deciphered. During | 
the night a courier came with orders to try him by a 
court-martial ; and this was instantly done. 

Under the pretext of examining them separately, 
Generals Franceschetti and Natali, and then his valet, 
Armand, were removed from his presence. When the 
secretary of the court came, according to custom, to ask 
him his name and rank, the prisoner proudly replied,— 
“Tam Joachim Napoleon, King of the Two Sicilies— 
go about your business!” This was pronouncing sen- 
tence on himself. ‘ 

Whilst the court-martial was sitting, the canon Mas- 
dea, a parish priest, came to the gates of the fort. When 
admitted, he said to the king, * Sire, this is the second 
time. that I appear before you ; when your majesty came 
to Pizzo, I asked you for a sum of money to finish the 
cathedral, and you gave me more than I asked for. 
With a heart full of gratitude, I now offer you my as- 
sistance in time of need.” 

The king then asked for paper, and wrote to the queen 
and his children, He put a lock of his hair in the let- 
ter, and prepared himself for the execution of his sen- 
tence, which he underwent by himself at the door of 
his room, in the calmest and most dignified manner. He 
had on his breast a portrait of the queen, and said to 
the soldiers with a smile, “ Avoid the face: aim at the 
heart.” His body was buried without ceremony in that 
very church of Pizzo which he had restored by his mu- 
nificence. 

—>— 
CHAPTER XX. 
1815—1818. Tried by a court-martial in Corsica. 

As soon as the custom-house officer left us, Captain 
Barbara, without asking the consent of any one, set sail 
I saw this done with the most profound 
indiflerence. Nothing merely personal could affect me | 
at such a moment, for I was completely overwhelmed | 
with the melancholy fate of Joachim. When he had | 
spoken to me about the dangers of the enterprise, I had | 
conceived that he might fall in battle; but it never for 
a moment came into my mind, that he would be sacri- 
ficed in cold blood, by the orders of a sovereign, who 
had never suffered the slightest personal injury from 
him. 

Meanwhile I thought of executing his orders. In 
presence of the captain and his mate, I burned the | 
packet, which I once hoped to deliver into the hands 
of a lovely and beautiful woman, to whom I should 
have brought intelligence that she was to reascend the 
throne. I carefully preserved the other parcel given me 
by the king, with the intention of conveying it to his 





for Corsica. 


family. 

When I had fulfilled the duties imposed on me by 
the King of Naples, and paid a just tribute of grief to 
his memory, I began to reflect upon my own situation. | 
All my hopes had been once more dashed away, and [| 
saw myself thrown back for the rest of my life among 
the lower ranks of society ; to complete my misfortune, 
in endeavouring to perform a duty called upon by hu- 
manity, and with my honour unstained, I had reason to 
fear that I could not set foot on the soil of France with 
impunity. Amidst the depression these painful reflec- 
tions threw me into, one “all-powerful idea occupied my 
mind—I bitterly regretted that I had not been one of the 
twenty-nine gallant fellows who followed the king— 
perhaps I should have been killed, in fighting gloriously 
beside him, or, by a fortunate effort, have prevented his 
defeat, and changed the scene of Monte-Leone. What 
difference there would then have been in my lot! And 
if, like them, I had been taken prisoner and condemned 
to death, I should have died the death of a soldier, and 
worn the insignia of my rank. But new I had no 
home, and no means of subsistence abroad! I knew not 
even what my military rank was, nor what my pros- 
pects would be after this period of alarm was over. 

These sad reflections occupied me during the passage 
from Pizzo to Corsica, which we made in three days, 
and landed at Porto-Vecchio, on the eastern side of the 





island. I immediately purchased plain clothes, and, 
knowing that I should want for nothing, as the king had 
given me six months’ pay before leaving Ajaccio, I ad- 
vanced into the interior. On the same day I arrived at 
San Paolo, where I put up at a wretched inn, the only 
one the country could boast of. At first I complained 
of an inflammation of the chest, which rendered it ne- 
cessary for me to breathe the air of the country; but 
enquiries were soon instituted concerning those who had 
gone with Murat, and I was forced to tell my real situa- 
tion to my hosts. They felt for me, and declared that I 
might remain perfectly at my ease, for I should be be- 
yond all danger as long asI remained with them. I 
passed the remainder of the winter at San Paolo, dull 
enough; for I had no news from my family, who must 
have been afflicted at my sudden disappearance, and 
dared not write them for fear of discovering the place of 
my retreat, and, besides this, the news I heard from 
France was very rare ané incorrect. - At the return of 
spring, Scalotti, the worthy Corsican in whose house I 
lodged, invited me to go with him to spend some time 
with his brother, who was the proprietor of a farm 
among the mountains. I joyfully accepted the invita- 
tion. 

I passed more than a year in this place, and had every 
day more reason to be satisfied with the hospitality of 
the Corsican. If these memoirs had not at the period 
they have now reached assumed a historical hue, I might 
attempt to describe their courteous hospitality, one of the 
distinguishing features of the manners of the island: I 
should do justice to the energetic character of the men, 
and the kind humanity and amiable feelings of the wo- 
men, and should tell how often I forgot the sorrows of 
my situation in the charms of their conversation. 

Whilst I remained in the mountains, I had opportu- 
nities of seeing several persons who had been engaged 
in Murat’s expedition. ‘They had returned separately 
to Corsica, and several of them thought it necessary to 
live in a very secluded manner in the country, to avoid 
the consequences of having taken up arms. They came 
from all parts of Europe as to a place of rendezvous. 
Some came from the kingdom of Naples, where they 


| were not allowed to stay; others came from Sardinia, 


where the vessels that conveyed Murat’s last expedition 
had put in when they were dispersed by a gale, and 
never again got sight of their consorts. The greater 
part belonged to families in the island, who sent them 
regularly every thing they could need, that is, all but 
news. ‘The brave fellows adopted the mode of life of 
the Corsican mountaineers, and like them went out al- 
ways armed. 

Hunting was our chief amusement, and then we met 
together, and talked of our past adventures and our 
future prospects. It was in this way that I became in- 
timate with an officer of rank attached to the king’s staff. 
He soon saw what my real situation was, and showed 
me a great deal of friendship, partly, he said, because I 
had sacrificed more in his cause than the rest, as I was 
not in his service previously. I related to him all the 
particulars of our escape from Toulon, and in return 
(for he had been attached to Joachim’s person for many 
years) he gave me an account of the events that had 
brought about that prince’s downfal, and that last cam- 
paign which has given rise to such a diversity of opinion. 

I lived like a mountaineer for more than a twelve- 
month, but I began to be tired of this monotonous kind 
of life, and felt great anxiety on account of the awk- 
ward situation in which I was placed by circumstances. 
In fact, no situation could be more painful, for I saw no 
end to it, and, in spite of the kindness of my hosts, and 
my own parsimony, my means decreased in an alarming 
manner. I saw that I must decide at last, and that it 
would finally become dishonourable for a man of prin- 
ciple to conceal himself like a malefactor. This idea 
instantly settled the matter in my own mind. At the 
moment they had not the slightest idea of my intention, 
I bade farewell to the Scalotti family, who fruitlessly en- 
deavoured to detain me, and set out for Ajaccio, with 
the consolatory reflection that nothing worse could hap- 
pen to me than to be shot. 

Whilst I was traveling to my destination, I felt a load 
of anxiety removed from my mind by the resolution I 
had adopted, and it was almost with pleasure that I went, 
on my arrival, immediately to the commandant’s, where, 
thanks to my unmilitary dress, I was at first received 
very politely. I instantly went to the point, told him 





who I was, and all that had happened to-me since I left 
Toulon. After reflecting for a moment, this officer, 
whose conduct towards me das always been exemplary, 
said to me: “I shall be obliged to send you to the fort, 
till I receive orders from the minister of war, whom I 
shall instantly inform of your situation; but you may 
be assured that I shall not forget to speak favourably of 
you, as you have come forward of your own accord.” 

During the twenty days that elapsed before the minis- 
ter of war’s answer arrived, I was busy in preparing my 
defence, as I had no doubt that I should be tried by a 
court-martial, which actually met to try me for deser- 
tion, and bearing arms in foreign countries. I knew but 
one individual among all the members who composed 
the court. He was a captain, and had formerly been a 
harbinger in the 67th regiment, which was present with 
us at the siege of Stralsund. He knew me again, and 
I saw in his countenance an air of good-will that seem- 
ed to me of good omen. When I had answered the 
questions put to me by the president, about my name, 
age, and place of birth, I felt some embarrassment in 
mentioning my rank ; a short discussion took place, and 
the secretary was ordered to put me down as a sergeant. 
After my examination, I asked the favour of pleading 
my own cause, and showed to them that, having met in 
the evening near Toulon a general officer, who ordered 
me to follow him, I thought it my duty to obey ;—I had 
embarked with him, and had been taken to Corsica, 
scarcely knowing whither I was going; it was there 
only that I learned that this officer was the ex-king of 
Naples ; and amidst the important political struggles in 
which we were engaged, I could not think otherwise 
than that he acted for the interests of legitimacy, in 
whose cause he was engaged the year before; and, 
finally, that it had never entered into my mind to en- 
gage in foreign service, and that I had never belonged 
to any corps. 

This defence, it will be seen, was not strictly con- 
formable to truth ; but, in fact, I had no right to accuse 
myself; and if I had yielded to a feeling of humanity, 
or to the brilliant prospects that were offered to me, the 
reader has already seen how very different my intentions 
were from being hostile to the new government that had 
been established in France. 

No witnesses were called, and yet the court deliberated 
a long time ; but I was called in at last, and confess that 
I was not without dread of the result. I was declared 
not guilty by three votes out of seven, so that I had but 
a bare chance of acquittal. ‘The president admonished 
me in a way that was by no means severe, but which I 
felt more than if I had been condemned, and concluded 
by ordering me to be sent to my regiment. But” what 
was my regiment, and where was it quartered? Iasked 
the president, but he knew nothing about it; I was re- 
ferred to the general, and he knew not what to say ; and 
in truth it was not an easy matter, amidst the general 
breaking up of the army, to tell what my regiment was; 
I knew very well they would find one out for me, but 
what rank was I to hold in it? It was evident that the 
captain appointed by a fugitive king would not retain 
his rank in the French army ; but would not the ensign 
promoted by Napoleon in person, at the battle of Boro- 
dino, at least obtain the rank he had so long gained ? 

Whilst I sent forward my claims to this rank, the 
military governor ordered me to enter as a sergeant into 
the departmental legion, which was then in Corsica. In 
a short time it was sent into France, and employed to 
garrison various places. When the new organisation 
of the army was accomplished, I still received no answer 
to my numerous petitions. 

The legion landed at Toulon, on their arrival from 
Corsica. After the sufferings I had lately been exposed 
to, I thought my feelings completely blunted, but I had 
a painful proof of the reverse, when I learned that my 
worthy father had died a fortnight before, in consequence 
of a cold he had caught in shooting quails at Les Sa- 
blettes. I had cherished the hope of forgetting for a 
short period, in his society, the misfortunes to which I 
had been exposed for the last two years. This painful 
loss took from me the only friend who could understand 
my feelings, and renewed the sorrow I had felt at the 
loss of my mother. My brother Peter had disposed of 
his business, and lived in the country; and I did not 
receive from him the consolatory attentions I expected. 
In fact, I could open my mind to no one except my kind 
sister Henrietta, 
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GUILLEMARD’S ADVENTURES, 








y have not mentioned the regiment which I entered 
in 18056, though it has often been honourably mentioned 


jn our military annals, Neither shall I give the name 
of the regiment which I entered after the disbanding of 
the departmental legions; the memoirs I am giving are 

rsonal, and I have no right to extend to others the 
responsibility of the facts I relate. 

I 1éd for several years an insipid garrison life, and 
marched over part of the south of France. I had at 
first made every effort to ebtain the rank of ensign, 
formerly bestowed on me, but my petitions had led to 
nothing but dispute. As if my rank had not been ac- 
quired on the field of battle, and I was petitioning for a 
favour, I was asked what claims I had to be made an 
officer, and was told of my conduct at Toulon, and my 
voyage to Corsica, as though a good action performed 
in 1815 could prevent me from gaining a commission 
three years before. After harassing myself with writing 
letters, memorials, and petitions, I at length gave up the 
idea of soliciting any farther, and consoled myself with 
the thought of obtaining my discharge at the end of my 
five years’ service. 

There was a profound peace with foreign nations, but 
there was always great alarm in the interior ; troops 
were continually sent on to the frontiers, and the mo- 
meuit they were sent away from any central point, alarm 
broke forth again. From time to time reports of war 
were spread through the army, and I, as credulous and 
full of my favourite idea as ever, thought that I might 
again conquer, before the termination of my military 
career, that commission I had so long and so ardently 
desired. But, alas! how different was this hope from 
what we should have formed in former days! ‘That 
commission, which I had so long, considered as merely 
the first step towards the obtainment of honours and 
glory, I now consider as the final object of my ambition, 
as a haven of rest, the period at which it was my duty 
to leave my colours with honour. I no longer called 
upon fortune for its favours, but merely a situation suit- 
able to my time of life, my services, and my experience. 

In 1821, the yellow fever at Barcelona led to the 
formation of a sanitary cordon in the Pyrenees; but 
this I shall have occasion to notice in the sequel. In 
the beginning of 1822, the troops were set in motion 
more than ever, and it was observed that a great many 
regiments were sent from their garrisons to the frontiers. 
We were in Dauphiny in March; in May we marched 
down to Toulon, and I had the happiness of again seeing 
my native place. 

But I do not wish to tire the reader by relating all 
that I saw at this period. It may be easily imagined 
that after the events I had witnessed for some years past, 
I was no longer the same soldier as I was at Stralsund 
and Wagram. At this time what I saw left a more 
durable impression on my mind, and had a necessary 
effect upon my conduct. I studied mankind at my ex- 
pense ; but what benefit did I ever derive from all this 
study—these comparisons of the present with the past ? 
Nothing ; my whole life has been spent in expectation, 
in hope deferred ; and after many a turn I have at last 
reached pretty nearly the point from which I set out. 
In a word, if posterity could interest themselves about 
the fortunes of a sergeant, they would say of me what 
can be said of very few of my brothers in arms, and what 
can be said of but one solitary general. 

This personage I had often seen at different places, 
and I met him at Toulon in 1822, on his return from 
Languedoc, As his story is not very long, I may be 
allowed to mention it here :— 

The revolution found him a major-general, and he 
was still a major-general at the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. During these twenty years of prodigies, in which 
sergeants became kings, he had not advanced a step, not 
mounted a single notch in the ladder of ambition ; his 
motionless stupidity amidst the whirlwind which gave 
rise to so many exploits and such distinguished rewards, 
would not allow him to be noticed sufficiently to merit 
even a removal. He was allowed to enjoy his pay at 
his ease far from the theatre of war, and to show him- 
self off at some reviews in the provinces. It was in 
one of those places that the only exploit he was ever 
known to have performed is said to have occurred. At 
the head of a company of grenadiers and a troop of 
gens-d’armes, he sprung sword in hand into the pit of 
the theatre to fight some students who were hissing an 





actress, and by this brilliant act of valour was so fortu- 





nate as to restore the quiet and silence which had been 
troubled for more than the space of a quarter of an hour. 
The historians who will one day examine into the 
memoirs of our time, will imagine they have discovered 
an error or an omission, when, among so many names 
renowned for their exploits, they will find a name of 
rank unaccompanied by a single deed of glory. They 
will then say : “this was perhaps the individual whom 
acotemporary author, the trust-worthy Guillemard, meant 
to point out, but unfortunately he has not thought pro- 
per to name him, for some reason we are unacquainted 
with.” To illustrate the matter farther, I shall tell them 
that this gallant fellow must have had many heavy sins 
weighing on his conscience; for I have seen him in all 
the splendour of his uniform, with an enormous prayer- 
book under his arm, groaning and striking his breast, 
and roaring out most devoutly, mea culpa, while listen- 
ing to the sermons of the Abbé Guyon on repentance. 


—>_ 
CHAPTER XXI. 
1822, The trial of Valle. 
Were I writing any thing but mere memoirs of my 


life, I should gladly take advantage of the want of im- | 
portant incidents to describe circumstantially the aspect | 


which France presented at this period. It truly offered 
a most curious and interesting sight. In the time of the 
empire I had merely marched through it during a space 
of ten years, and yet I saw that my countrymen looked 
forward to the close of the war as a happy period that 
would allow them to display their industry and com- 
merce. After terrible disasters the war had ceased at 
last, and the future prospects of France were changed 
by the overthrow of its supremacy ; but peace soon re- 
stored its energies, and it was soon urged forward on all 
sides by a most extraordinary activity. 

As its career was not yet firmly laid down, it rushed 
with ardour towards every unbeaten path ; and its future 


prosperity would have appeared tu me to be infallible, | 


had the nation been as powerful abroad as it was rich 


and productive at home ; but its political position seemed | 


to me totally inadequate to its proper rank. In foreign 
countries, the nations who had lately adopted the con- 
stitutional regime, instead of being considered az its 
natural allies, were almost regarded as its enemies: at 
home, the echo of the cries for liberty that came from 
the south and west of Europe, gave an ill-timed alarm 
to some, and roused in others recollections of past times 
and hopes that had Jong been slumbering in oblivion. 
Amidst these feelings, people’s minds became alarmed 
in various parts of the interior. 


recollection of the past, and rebellion in the language 
of remonstrance. 
lutionary plans, while they were merely discontented. 


General uneasiness and alarm prevailed; and it may be | 


that some men may have been rendered desperate by the 
persecution they suffered for their opinions, and have 
dreamed of a system by which they would not be ne- 
glected. In fact, the last expiring shocks of society, in 


passing from an old to a new state of things, still agi- | 


tated the community. 
On such an occasion it was natural that some indi- 


viduals, exasperated by the disappointment of their hopes, | 


or by having suffered actual oppression, and governed 


by a feeling of duty which sometimes leads men strange- | 


ly astray in political conflicts, should give themselves up 
conscientiously to the performance of acts which in the 
then state of affairs were really criminal. 

Whilst I was at Toulon, at the beginning of the year 
1822, I had the misfortune to witness an event which 
these passions had given rise to, and which bore the 
stamp of them in its most minute particulars, 

A report was spread that an officer had been arrested 


at Toulon, for having conspixed to destroy the king’s | 


government ; and that other persons were put in prison 
immediately afterwards, and would be speedily brought 
to trial. I felt no surprise when I heard the news; for 
if on one hand IJ saw the political violence that governed 


men’s minds and made them believe in any report, how- | 


ever absurd, I saw on the other a great probability that 
at such a moment similar plans might have been formed. 

The government had committed various blunders, not 
perhaps of much importance in themselves, but quite 


The terror of some | 
cowardly friends of the new government, and the in- | 
considerate zeal of others, had found criminality in the | 


They accused men of forming revo- | 
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sufficient to urge its enemies to a furious opposition. 
Such a contest would necessarily lead to violence and 
confusion ; and in a crisis like this I thought it not un- 
likely that the real importance of events would be greatly 
exaggerated by misapplied zeal. 

At any rate we have often seen in our civil commo- 
tions the different branches of government giving events 
a fictitious importance, and acting as if the very exist- 
ence of the government depended on some trifling strug- 
gle, just as the soldier considers the capture of the battery 
before him as the decision of a battle. How can men 
in those circumstances refrain from that violence and 
exaggeration, which holds moderation to be high treason, 
or spreads a feeling of ill will among the people that be- 
trays them into violence, instead of following the peace- 
ful path pointed out by the laws? 

General attention was anxiously fixed upon the trial I 
allude to; which reminded the inhabitants of one that 
had taken place at Toulon, in 1812, of some persons 
accused of a similar offence. The pleadings that take 
place at a criminal trial, which so powerfully affect the 
multitude, and always attract their presence, have always 
had a painful effect upon my mind. I know nothing more 
afflicting than to see an unfortunate being placed before 
his judges, who may be prejudiced against him by the 
nature of the offence, and the ruling opinion of the day, 
and before an audience fond of strong emotions, and who 
often desire to see the prisoner’s situation more desperate, 
that they may be more strongly affected. 

I had myself but lately escaped from one of those 
terrible trials, in which the honour and liberty of a man 
depend upon a quarter of an hour’s deliberation ; and 
| though the result of my examination had been favour- 
| able, I had not been less powerfully affected by the con- 
| sequences it might have brought upen me, if those who 
were to decide my fate had not thought of the force of 
controlling circumstances, and the pardonable zeal of an 
| old soldier in favour of his old commander. This cir- 
cumstance had at first determined me not to go to the 
trial of Vallé; but when it came near its close, and I 
was informed that the prisoner was a young officer, 











whose language, tone, and appearance, presented a most 
extraordinary aspect, I felt a great desire to see him, and 
went to the court on the day before, and the same day 
that his sentence was pronounced. 

I shall not enter upon the circumsti.nces of the trial 
nor the causes that led to it, though the provincial jour- 
nals gave them in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner. Yet the particulars that took place at the trial, 
such even as they were given in the public journals, are 
sufficient to prove one important fact : but this period of 
history would not be accurately described, were we not 
to show the real character of the men who brought about 
certain events, or who shone among the front rank of 


| 


Private memoirs can alone make amends 
for the omissions of history, for they alone can describe 
a host of minute particulars despised by the former, 


but which, after all, show the real features of men and 


| combatants, 


measures, 

I was not acquainted with the particulars of this affair, 
so that I could neither judge of its importance, the merit 
| of the defence offered, nor the degree of truth there 


might be in the charges of his accusers. The prisoner, 


| Fidele-Armand Vallée, seemed to be about thirty-two 
| years of age; his countenance was handsome and man- 

ly : his language indicated a mind of strong conception, 
| but the style was not altogether appropriate to the dig- 
nity of his demeanour. His defence reminded the court, 
| that in the retreat from Moscow he was the only man 
in his regiment who succeeded in saving his horse and 
arms ; and this extraordinary act of courage, when eyery 


one else was rendered perfectly powerless and improvi- 
dent through cold and hunger, had caused him to be 
raised to the rank of captain. It stated fartver, that he 
had been decorated with the star of the brave for an act 
of heroism, and that he had received seventeen wounds 


in the service of his country. 

Vallé paid little attention to the suspicious circum- 
stances that were urged against his innocence. He 
seemed not to dread theirinfluence. Though accused of 
| a regular conspiracy to overthrow the government, and 
though the agents of the crown made every eflort to 
| prove that such a plot existed, he seemed never to think 
for a moment that such an idea could enter the mind of 
the jury. In fact, the evidence seemed to me to be far 
from conclusive, and the second charge of engaging 
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people to enter into a secret association for revolutionary 
purposes, Was not supported by the evidence of any in- 
dividual who had ever been a member of such body. I 
asked those who had been present during the whole of | 
the proceedings, what they thought of the result; but | 
they generally believed that Vallé would be acquitted, | 
though I heard some fanatical scoundrels assert, that in 
a case like this suspicions were as good as proofs. 
Vallé seemed sure of gaining his cause, and examined 
all the charges with the utmost boldness, and seemed to 
feel happy in finding an opportunity of boasting of his 
independent principles. He did not pretend to conceal 
his attachment to an order of things that was no more. 


However, as the time approached when the sentence 
of the court was to be delivered, the trial assumed greater 
solemnity ; while Vallé, full of blind confidence, seemed 
pleased with the idea of acting a part in history; but 
the scene became appalling when the clerk read with a 
trembling voice the sentence that condemned Vallé to 
death. Amidst the cries of surprise which a much more 
lenient sentence drew from one of his fellow prisoners, 
Vallé continued calm and serene; a smile played on his 
lips; like Lavalette, he said,—* It’s a thunderbolt !’— 
«Be silent!’ he then said to one of his companions, 
who was bewailing his lot; “I anr condemned to die, 
and say nothing. I would give the order to fire, if 
necessary.” 

I had no idea that the trial would have ended thus; 
and the opinion of the jury must have been formed in 
a very different manner frora mine—perhaps, because 
they had cognisance of facts I knew nothing of. From 
that moment Vallé seemed powerfully affected by the 
important scene of which he was the chief actor, and 
rose at once to a height of bold and impetuous eloquence, 
such as he had been described to possess in the indict- 
ment; and he was now wrought up toa pitch of zeal 
and enthusiasm that remained with him to the last. He 
declared his innocence, and said that he was the victim 
of men who wished to accomplish the slavery of their | 
He bitterly reproached the judge and jury for 
their conduct. “I certainly did not expect to be the 
consecrated victim,” he then observed; “ but I shall die 
worthy of the cause for which I am sacrificed. It is not 
a criminal that you wish to punish in my person, but an 
of the ideas of liberty and equality. You know 
But what avails it to kill one man, 
since liberty is immortal? In spite of judges and exe- 
cutioners, it will flourish afresh on the soil sprinkled 
with my blood, as religion sprung up anew from the 
He then chanted some lines 





country. 


apostie 
‘ 


your real objects. 


tombs of the martyrs !”’ 


of a patriotic hymn. 

My attention was intensely directed upon the prisaner, 
whose situation now became more and more interesting. 
The court wished to keep him silent, and he was inter- 
rupted hy the united efforts of the judge, the counsel, 
and the gens-d’armes. This restraint excited his indig- 
nation; and when they talked to him of the obedience 
due to the laws, he burst forth into a torrent of in- | 
vective. 

According to the usual practice on such occasions, 
the order he wore was to be snatched off his breast; but 
when the judge gave orders for this purpose, Vallé ruse, 
and said, “ This part of the sentence is more painful to 
me than death. Who dare raise his sacrilegious hand | 
against the riband that I have honourably won in fight-} 
ing the battles of my country—that riband which your 
soldiers saluted for the last time as I entered these walls? | 
T alone have a right to touch it!” He then tore the | 
decoration from his breast, crumbled it together in nis 
hands, and swallowed it with this exclamation,x—* That | 
order, which the enemy even respected, is now safe from 
insult. No! my honour is unstained—my name is 
inscribed on the pillar erected in honour of the brave. 
I die innocent!” 

This heart-rending scene closed at last; it filled me 
with the most painful emotions. I wished to drive it 
from my mind ; but how can one erase from the memo- 
ry things that have made so powerful an impression ? 
It was impossible not to learn one important lesson from 
this scene, to see the fatal consequences that are pro- 
duced by the violence of party spirit. Those who from 
prejudice feel no pity for the victims of criminal law, 
can scarcely, if they reflect at all upon the matter, refrain 
fron sympathising with those who are condemned for 
political subjects; for whether guilty or not, they always 
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interest the public mind, because they almost invariably 
die undishonoured. 

In the course of a few weeks the legal steps adopted 
after Vallé’s condemnation were determined ; and we 
learned one evening that our company, along with nearly 
the whole of the garrison, was to be present at the exe- 


| cution, which was to take place next day, the 10th of 


June. We were sent to the prison to escort Vallé early 


| in the morning, and he left it at twelve o’clock. 


When he came out his countenance glistened with 
enthusiasm; his dress displayed a sort of martial fop- 
pery ; his cloak was thrown gracefully over his shoul- 
ders, the collar of his shirt was thrown back, and left 
his bosom bare, and his hair was carefully cut. He 
marched forward with a firm step, and looked steadfastly 
upon the crowd. ‘Two of our officers, who saw with 


| sorrow one of their companions about to die on the 


scaffold, went up to him and said,—* Vallé, die like 
a hero !”—« Be not afraid,” he replied, with a smile on 
his countenance ; “I shall not dishonour my brothers 
in arms—the innocent fear not death !” 

The drums beat; he walked forward with a command- 
ing look, and universal silence prevailed around him. 
Some wotmen began crying when they saw him, so young 
and handsome, marching on to death. “ Weep not for 
me,” he said to them; “I die formy country!” A little 
farther on, a woman was taking away her son from the 
sight, when he said to her, “ Let him come near—let 
him see how the brave die. It may be a useful lesson 
to him in future life.” He several times addressed the 
crowd, and invited them to come and see him die, in the 
same tone he would have asked them to come and dine 
with him. 

About half way to the scaffold the troops halted on 
some occasion, and Vallé marked the military step, just 
as if he had been at the head of his company, He was 
opposite to a coflee-house, and asked for something to 
drink. The man who brought the glass trembled on 
presenting it. “Be calm,” said he to him; “do as I 
do.” He took three separate draughts, exclaiming at 
the first, “To France!” At the second, “To the 
brave!” And at the third, « To God !” 

He would not submit to any religious ceremony, but 
conversed politely with the priests who came to visit 
him, and who likewise went with him to the scaffold; 
but they had no occasion to support his courage. 

The scaffold was erected in a small square in front of 
the gate of Italy. When Vallé turned the corner of the 
street he perceived it, smiled, and hurried forward. He 
wished to address the multitude, but was prevented by 
the beating of drums and the executioners. What he 
said is not known, except that he requested the execu- 
tioner not to show his head after it fell. 

Very few people could reach the square where the 
execution took place, or get into the neighbouring houses, 
The square, and all the streets and passages that led to 
it, were nearly filled by the troops. ‘The rest of the 
spectators were chiefly country people; for the inhabit- 
ants of Toulon were too much afilicted at Vallé’s fate to 


| go to see him executed. 


This dreadful scene shocked us all. Military men 
smile at the fire of musketry, but feel degraded by the 
scaffold. ‘The law that altered the former military pun- 
ishment, has doubled the severity inflicted upon the sol- 
dier. 

The last moments of Vallé were all distinguished by 
that energy and enthusiasm he could only have derived 
from a profound conviction of his innocence, or from 
the influence of political fanaticism. Neither Sand, nor 
the young man who attempted to assassinate Napoleon 
in Germany, in 1809, were to be compared to him; for 
though animated by similar zeal, the former avowed 
criminal plans, while the latter indignantly denied every 
charge made against him, and held himself out as the 
victim of party spirit. Like them, he displayed the 
same self-devotion, the same desire of obtaining what he 
called martyrdom. If he were innocent, he was the vic- 
tim of great injustice, and his heroism deserving of our 
pity and admiration. If he were guilty, he knew at 
least how to die honourably for the cause he had espous- 
ed; and ‘in this age of words, where interest and selfish 
feelings are the guides of political faith, he forms an 
anomaly sufficiently remarkable to be recerded, without 
considering to what party he belonged. 


—=>—— 





CHAPTER XXII. 
1822—1523. Spanish war—Receive my discharge. 


We left Toulon in the beginning of July, 1822, and 
marched to take up positions at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
as part of the army of observation that had been lately 
formed. : 

Our object was no longer to preserve France from the 
contagion that afflicted Bareelona, but to prevent the 
civil war that was going on in Catalonia and Navarre 
from spreading disorder to our side of the frontiers, 
Precautions increased the more that the constitutional- 
ists defeated the absolutists; and, in fact, the latter 
would in all probability have been completely annihilated 
had they not been able to-find an inviolable shelter in 
the French territory. They came to us in bands, all 
covered with filth and rags, and then sven took flight 
again for Spain, whence they were driven back by new 
defeats behind our lines. 

We remained quiet spectators of the contest, which 
never-would have been doubtful for.a single moment, 
had both sides been left to their own resources, particu- 
larly since French and foreign refugees, quartered in the 
frontier towns, had been formed into regiments, and had 
marched against the factious. The malcontents of 
Biscay and Navarre had been exterminated in a short 
time; but in Catalonia, on the other hand, Mina, in 
spite of his renown, had obtained but very doubtful suc- 
cesses, partly because he had not yet armed the French 
emigrants, and- partly because it was against that pro- 
vince that most of the factious Spaniards concealed in 
our territory made their attacks. 

Whilst our battalion was at the mouth of one of the 
passes that leads into the valley of Andore, and our 
company in advance of the Hospitalet, where our troops 
suffered greatly from the wind and the cold, several 
members of the regency of Urgel, and the famous 
Trappist, passed the frontiers on their return to Spain. 
Every one of these men engaged our warmest curiosity, 
and the young soldiers laughed heartily at the Trappist’s 
singular dress. One of our companions, the only sol- 
dier but myself who had been engaged in the former 
war, restrained their gaiety by informing them that these 
very menks, so ridiculous in appearance, were the best 
hands in Spain in using the poniard, and had done more 
injury to the French army than all the rest of the na- 
tion put together. “ But,” he added, with a smile, “ they 
were then our enemies, and now we are their protect- 
ors.” “Yes,” said a young soldier, “ but have not the 
constitutionalists got monks among them also?” “ No.” 
“Well,” said I, “they are very wrong; they should 
have brought fanaticism to oppose fanaticism; this is 
one of their bad arrangements, and it is far from being 
the only one.” 

One of the men of the army of the faith, who then 
attracted the curiosity of our troops more than any other, 
was Bessieres; this. was because he was a Frenchman, 
because he was said to be General Bessieres, or his son, 
or at any rate an officer, the most extraordinary things 
had happened; in fact it was very difficult to tell pre- 
cisely what he was. I afterwards learned that he had 
been a servant to General M M , whom he at- 
tempted to rob and murder, but through mistake he 
killed his secretary instead, and then ran off to Spain, 
where, after the lapse of vears,; he became a freemason, 
but was seized, tried, and condemned to death for con- 
spiring to restore the constitution. His life was saved 
in consequence of some popular insurrection that took 
place, and he was sent to the castle of Figueras; in 
moving about from one prison to another he became a 
convert to the cause of royalism ; and had since, particu- 
larly at Madrid, supported the king’s cause with as great 
violence as he had formerly defended the cause of the 
constitution. He now shone forth as a martyr of fidelity, 
supported more by his audacity than by the contidence 
of his own party, and indebted for his popularity solely 
to the well-known hatred of the constitutionalists against 
him, the only title among the Spanish royalists that could 
obtain from them any respect to a foreigner. 

Meanwhile, amidst the daily contests of the factious 
and the constitutionalists, the army of observation as- 
sumed a threatening attitude, and it became evident that 
war would soon break out. The appearance of the 
army then underwent a change, and we really became 
soldiers. 

We calculated among ourselves the enemy who were 
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to be opposed to us, our auxiliaries, and the obstacles we 
had to surmount. ‘Those amongst us who had been en- 

gaged in the grand war, told their companions all that 
had been done in it. These particulars formed the sub- 
ject of all our conversations. They were not very satis- 
factory, it is true; and it was, perhaps, for that reason 
that almost all the old soldiers were removed from their 
regiments at this time. I was so fortunate as not to be 
included in this arrangement. 

After talking about all the circumstances that occurred 
during the grand war, we enquired, with a half conceal- 
ed feeling of interest, about those countrymen of ours 
whom misfortune or discontent had transplanted into the 
service of the constitutionalists. They were pitied for their 
ill fortune rather than blamed for their folly. In party 
quarrels it is difficult to say where duty lies. ‘These re- 
fugees were the objects of our curiosity, as the bands of 
the faith were of our contempt. But we could obtain 
very little information concerning their situation. 

Several divisions of the army were already formed in 
the beginning of 1823. Our regiment formed part of 
the 4th corps, commanded by Marshal Moncey, and des- 
tined to act against Catalonia. 

We daily expected orders to cross the frontiers, but 
the Spaniards did not believe that war was approaching 
them. Their troops that were in the neighbourhood of 
our advanced posts constantly told us that it would not 
take place; and when we marched into their territory 
about the middle of April, they retreated in the greatest 
confusion, with the usual exclamation, “ Vo’ importo” 
—a consolatory saying, which Spanish pride applies to 
every thing, indiscriminately. It appears that General 
Milans had no idea of our movement, for he immediate- 
ly abandoned the positions he held on the frontiers, and 
retired in the utmost disorder. Our young men became 
animated at such a sight; they seemed to think that 
they had fought and conquered, because they saw the 
enemy running away; but our old soldiers did not feel 
the same confidence, for they were afraid that this hasty 
flight concealed some snare laid for us, and recommend- 
ed their. companions to be prudent and circumspect: for 
once, however, the inexperienced were right, and during 
the course of this war circumstances constantly. gave the 
lie to experience, and overturned the usual calculations 
of ordinary warfare. 

Our march was equally rapid with the retreat of the 
Spaniards. The fortress of Figueras was speedily in- 
vested ; and after many marches and countermarches in 
pursuit of the Spanish generals Milans and Mina, we 
occupied the positions of Bessala and the town of Ge- 
rona, the high roads that lead to Hostelrick and Granol- 
lers, and finally, on the 22d of May, we took possession 
of Mataro. 

We had been in possession of this place for two days, 
when Milans left his camp at Saint André, and advanc- 
ed during the night with three thousand men to attack 
us by surprise. At two o’clock in the morning the ad- 
vanced guard, commanded by Lloberas, entered some of 
the streets of Mataro by the road of Barcelona, whilst 
Milans in person went round the place silently for the 
purpose of entering by the gate of Granollers. But we 
were prepared for the attack, and Milans had scarcely 
come up to our advanced posts before he heard Lloberas 
sounding his retreat. We were in strong force, and as 
the Spaniards intended a surprise, they speedily retreat- 
ed. We crossed the little river of Argenton as quick as 
they, and pursued them in the dark. Our columns fol- 
lowed the bed of the stream, which was dry, and the 
cavalry galloped to the foot of the hills to cut off their 
retreat. At daylight we perceived the regiment of Cor- 
dova before us, but it was not without a strong feeling 
of regret and sorrow that we perceived the Italian liberal 
regiment near, and some men retreating with the uni- 
form of the old imperial guard: 

Whilst we charged the rear companies of the regi- 
ment of Cordova, the Italians made so well-timed a 
movement on our right, that they cut down the front 
ranks of our company. Whilst I was bringing the com- 
pany into close file, I was separated from the main body 
along with a few men. We made as obstinate a resist- 
ance as if we had been supported by the whole strength 
of the battalion. Two of my companions were killed 
beside me, my arm was wounded by the thrust of a 
bayonet, and my gun fell from my hands ; in spite of all 
my resistance I was carried off, along with the three sol- 
diers, by a body of the enemy who were retreating. 











I was once more a prisoner ! I had formerly been so 
nearly on the same spot, and might, without cowardice, 
feel some alarm for my fate when in the hands of men 
governed by such violent passions, had I not more ho- 
nourable reasons for being afflicted. An old soldier like 
me falls into the enemy’s hands almost at the first shot ! 
Three different times in my life a similar event had 
thrown me back into the crowd from which I was on 
the point of elevating myself. A fourth time, after 
eighteen years’ service, when favours are no longer ex- 
clusively reserved for the old and experienced, I am 
going to be thrown back for ever, beyond the line of pro- 
motion. All my efforts and intelligence, and even, 
perhaps, talents superior to the common run of non- 
commissioned officers, were of no avail against the 
strokes of chance ; since 1805 my life had been nothing 
but a series of well-founded hopes, all scattered by a 
breath of wind. It was not enough that I was con- 
demned to the drudgery of the service since the peace, 
but must, at the first ray of hope and promotion, again 
becon:e a prisoner of war. I knew not even how long 
I might be a captive, for many of my unfortunate com- 
panions had been ten years on board the English guard- 
ships. Such melancholy reflections rendered me despe- 
rate, and, had I not been deprived of my sabre, I should 
have speedily put an end to my sorrows by running my- 
self through the body. 

The Italians who took me, 
them. 
ture reflection, had somewhat dissipated my sorrow, I 
began to pay some attention to the movements of the 
two armies. 
another, and were strongly pursued by the French. I 
should have been happy had one of their balls struck me 
to the earth. 

A man who has been in the army ten years during 
the imperial sway, knows a little of ail languages. I 
entered into conversation with an Italian non-commis- 
sioned officer. He eagerly informed me that I was in 
perfect safety, and ran no risk of suffering the treatment 


carried me off along with 


we were exposed to during the grand war, when we | 


were so unfortunate as to be taken prisoners. 
fallen into the hands of a guerrilla; and the fury of the 
Spaniards was no longer directed against foreigners, but 
solely against their countrymen of the opposite side, 
whom they put to the sword without mercy. 

I was taken from village to village till we reached the 
neighbourhood of Manresa, and put into a sort of fort 
along with some Frenchmen. 


I had not | 


When the rapid march we made, and more ma- | 
| appreciate the high 


The enemy fetreated from one position to | 





} me 


| political illustrations, and I am indebted to Ricaud for 
them, it will not be thought wrong for me not to take 
upon myself the responsibility of their publication. 

When my friend had concluded his narrative, I said 
to him, “ My.friend, I cannot yield to your request. I 
have long ago learned, in the words of the old song, ‘ that 
a good soldier must suffer injustice without complaint.’ 
I cannot enter into the battalion. I will never consent 
to imitate those emigtants who have borne arms against 
their country.” 

“ But I know that you have suffered great injustice.” 

“ At every period of my life.” 

* That you Jove your native country.” 

* Above all things.” 

‘ That at the re membrance of French glory, 
sight of my uniform 

“ Tears would come into my eyes; but my judgment 
restrains the impulse of my heart.” 

«“ Come, be one of us ?” 

“T would join you to-morrow, were it necessary only 
to die ; but I will not fight except under the colours of 
France.” 

“ Ts that your last word ?” 

“Tt must be the invariable rule of. my conduct.” 

Ricaud left me with tears in his eyes. 

I saw him every day during the time he re 
here; but he never mentioned the subject again. 


and the 


»mained 
[ even 


| thought sometimes that he was glad that I had firmness 


enough to resist his offers. I was afterwards enabled to 
generosity he had shown by urging 
no farther. 

The refugecs, whom misfortune or the persecution of 


| the laws had forced to cross the frontiers, were the first 
| victims of the yellow fever of Barcelona, and were un- 
| able, when the war broke out, to remove to another 


| country. 


They were forced to gain a living to enter the 
Spanish service along with some other foreigners, and 
experienced in all its bitterness the misfortune of being 
and the caprices of the guerrilla 
and 


subject to Spanish pride, 
leader, Mina. By how suffering 
tions did they purchase the fatal aedead of forming a 
annihilated in 


many humilia- 


peculiar corps, which was subsequently 


the fields of Llado and Llers! At the latter battle, the 
| flying column of Fernandez, which marched out from 
| Barcelona for the purpose of entering Figueras, was sur- 
rounded by the Fre neh army, and forced to lay down 
their arms. But the legion of foreign liberals refused to 


The day after our arrival | 


we were visited by some French refugees, who came to 
my 5S a } 


enquire into our wants, and to offer us their services, 
We told them our names. The same evening I saw, 
with equal surprise and pleasure, Sergeant-major Ricaud, 
with whom I had escaped from Cabrera. He had on 
the uniform of the old imperial guard, and had left 
France in consequence of a quarrel with his captain. 
We threw ourselves into each other’s arms ; and I know 
not how it was, but ‘we were more affected than if we 
had met in any other situation. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Ricaud to me, after the first 


| officers blew out 


| wished to enrol me in it, 


| cries of pity burst forth 


capitulate, and defended themselves with hervic perse- 


verance ; when almost entirely destroyed, the survivors 
fought as gallantly as ever. It is said that one o 


his brains was on the p 


their 
int of 
who once 


, 
when he 
1, Ricaud, 


iyonet wounds, 


being taken. My unfortunate frien 
received three b 
and was left for dead on the field of battle. 
intimate friends were killed by his side. At this sight, 
the French ranks; the 


Two of his 


from 


| officers threw themselves into the midst of the vanquish- 


burst of joy was over, “you will no longer be a pri- | 
’ 5 | 


soner, but will be incorporated in the battalion of re- 
fugees.” “ What! you force prisoners to enter your 
service ?” 
they may recover their liberty by entering into the bat- 
talion.” “ ButI do not wish to enter into the service 
of Spain.” “And do you think that we are serving 
Spain? Look at this uniform. 
though I am no more than a sergeant, I have formed a 
just opinion of events; and if my want of prudence 
has prevented me from being prpmoted, it was not be- 
cause I knew less than those who commanded us. Come, 
listen to me, and judge for yourself.” 

His narrative was long. I learned things that greatly 


«“ No, Robert, we have no right to do so; but | 


Come, you know that | 
| hia, 


} ed, and lowered their 
| Damas, who commanded the division, adv 


brave General 
anced in 


swords, while the 
pe T- 
son, and promised them, if they surrende red, his power- 
ful intercession with the prince, whose | 
gallant adventurers were. Upon the word of th: 
character is worthy of the ti 





noes of 
irrenc baeaa to 


gloriously fought during 


rior, whose noble 
chivalry, they laid down their arms, at 
those in whose ranks they had 





| a period of twenty years. 


At the same period a second column, composed of the 
nations in Cats 
under the 


remains of the refugees of different ilo- 
marched from Tarragona towards Lerida, 
San Miguel, and was cut to pieces, 


an action with the 


orders of Evariste 


along with their commander, in 


| French. 


Such was the deplorable end of these unfortunate be- 


| ings, who had assembled from the extremities of Europe 


surprised me, and which would probably surprise the | 


reader much more, though related long after they occur- 


red ; but I cannot and ought not to tell them here. Some | 


facts should not be published till ten years after their 
occurrence. At some future period, if these memoirs 


| 


are favourably received by the public, I shall give a sup- | 


plement, exclusively devoted to the state of Spain in 
1823. I shall endeavour to show in it all that I learned 
then and afterwards concerning the foreign refugees, 


whose story is so eventful and interesting ; and also con- | 


cerning the secret societies of the country : 


but as the | 
greater part of these facts necessarily require very full | 





5”) 


upon a foreign soil. 


Some days after I was taken prisoner, the refugees 
left the district, and the Spaniards themselves went out 
to meet the French, who seemed desirous of taking pes- 
session of the banks of the Llobregat. ‘The small fort 


guarded by some volunteers, 
who went away at night, after locking up my three fel- 
low prisoners and myself in a large hall. At one of the 
large windows which lighted it, we discovered some 
loose bars, and by our united efforts we succeeded in 
pulling one of them out, and lowered ourselves out of 
the fort by means of a rope. The most profound silence 


we were kept in was only 
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reigned all round us. We entered the narrow streets of 


the village, and found our way to the fields. 

At daybreak we had crossed the Llobregat, and ap- 
proached the mountains beyond which the river Ter 
flows. We were then forced to conceal ourselves among 
some bushes, and to wait for the approach of night; we 
again continued our journey, and soon came to the Ter, 
along the banks of which we marched till we came to the 
neighbourhood of Geronna, still alarmed with the thought 
of meeting a party of Spaniards, though we did not see 
a single uniform for two whole days. 

When we came in sight of Geronna, we fell into the 
very midst of the outposts of the army of the faith. 
We were immediately known to be French ; but some 
took us for emigrants acting as spies, and wanted to 
shoot us; and others thought we were deserting to the 
enemy, and were ready to subject us to the same fate. 
Though we were worn out with want and fatigue, we 
cried as loud as they, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
a hearing. We were taken to head-quarters, and much 
praised for our conduct. 

i had latterly suffered a great deal, particularly during 
our two days of flight; the wound in my arm was 
greatly inflamed. By the advice of the head surgeon, I 
was sent to the ambulance, and had scarcely reached it 
before I was attacked with a violent fever. When it was 
nearly removed, [ was sent from one fort to another along 
the frontiers, and arrived in a very bad state at Tech, 
near Ceret, in the beginning of July. 

As there was no hospital in the village, I was quar- 
tered in a private house. My arm was swelled to a great 
size, and I was afraid of gangrene breaking forth. A 
surgeon came every other day to visit me and some other 
wounded men at J'ech; but his attendance seemed of 
very little avail, and I was overwhelmed with a depress- 
ing melancholy. Many weeks elapsed before my wound 
made any sensible progress, but it began to heal at last, 
and I recovered in some degree my fortitude and strength 
of mind. 

More than two months had elapsed since the battle 
of Mataro. The army was engaged in besieging Barce- 
Jona; but the war went on slowly in that province, 
and tighting was scarcely heard of. For the first time 
in my life I felt no desire of returning to my regi- 
ment, It was at this period that I received notice from 
my culonel that the minister of war had sent my dis- 
charge. 

T’he unusual manner in which the thing was done, 
surprised me at first; but I recollected that [ had often 
talked to my fellow soldiers about the war of 1808: that 
I had been a prisoner for some days, and during that 
time had been excellently treated by the French refugees, 
and I thought there might be some suspicion at the bot- 
tom of all this business. Assuredly the only claims I 
had to be discharged, were ten years’ service in the time 
of the empire, and the eternal grief of not receiving the 
commission which I legally held by Napoleon’s order, 
I conceived that the soldiers of the empire were now 
merely tolerated in the ranks of an army that was to be 
bent to other recollections than ours, and in which we 
involuntarily spread regret that our brilliant career of 
conquest was no more. ‘They and we were neither of 
the same period, nor of the same turn of mind. “It was 
doing a great deal to retain the officers, whose experience 
rendered them necessary ; but it would, perhaps, have 
been impolitic to keep the private soldiers, who could not 
so easily bend their ideas to the system of the new 
government—but I had always done my duty without 
reproach, and had no right to expect to be turned away 
so unceremoniously. ‘Three months sooner I should 
have been in despair had I been included among the old 
soldiers, who were then nearly all discharged; but now 
that it was certain that all the fortified places surrendered 
almost without firing a shot, and that the war would be 
ended before I could make up for lost time, I thought it 
of little consequence that I was to be sent home a few 
days sooner than I would have asked for. I was, there- 
fore, resigned to my fate ; and without complaint, or un- 
availing regret for the past, I quitted the service nearly 
on the same spot where, eighteen years before, I had 
entered it, full of youth, and burning with hope. 

About the middle of September, I had nearly reco- 


| CHAPTER XXIV. 
| 


CONCLUSION. 

I am now at Sixfour—and shall never again leave my 

| native place. Here my lot, so long precarious and un- 

| certain, is fixed at last. I shall perhaps enjoy, in the 

course of time, the peace I have so much need of; but 

| nothing can ever fill up the void which so many emotions 
have left in my heart. 

Many prospects of fortune and glory have opened 
upon me during my military career; and the moment I 
thought they were on the point of being realised, the 
whole edifice disappeared before my eyes. I had also 
left pleasing illusions at Sixfour, and, on my return, find 
they also have disappeared, and that every thing has un- 
dergone a change. 

I left my family happy and flourishing, and it is nearly 
extinct at the present day. My worthy father followed 
my mother to the grave, and left but little property to his 
children. 

My uncle, Eyguier, left the service at the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and went to the West Indies, where 
he amassed a fortune. He made his last voyage in 1821, 
in a brig of his own, intending to retire from business on 
his return. The outward-bound voyage and his com- 
mercial speculations were all favourable, but a hurricane 
caught him on his return, and the brig and all on board 
went to the bottom. About half a dozen little mulattoes 
and quadroons now came forward, pretending to be his 
children, and they obtained all the property he had in 
the West Indies. ‘ 

My brother is solely devoted to the labours of agri- 
culture, and speaks a language foreign to my heart. He 
is quite absorbed by his daily habits, and despises 9 sol- 
dicr who cannot sow a field of grain: yet my father had 


| educated him for labours somewhat more important. He 
| contemptuously calls me, Ais learned brother, or the 


officer; and is, perhaps, the only man in existence who 
never found any thing amusing in the stories of an old 
soldier. 

None could be more affectionate towards me in my 
infancy than my sister Henrietta; but now, thanks to 
the difference of tastes, we no longer feel that soft and 
easy intimacy that springs from mutual sympathy with 
each otaer’s joys and sorrows. She still loves me, how- 
ever, and it is along with her that I live on the feeble 
remains of our patrimony. 

Of the group which old friendships had gathered 
around ourfamily, I find that very few remember me at 
all; and even these are divided by interests or political 
opinions, and live in a state of constant quarreling 
among themselves, 

M. Rymbaud died long ago. I saw his son killed at 
Trafalgar. Miette is the mother of five children, and 
cares about as little as I do for the remembrance of our 
former love. She is, in my eyes, nothing more than the 
good housewife of a retired citizen. I am sometimes 
surprised at finding myself preferring her husband’s con- 
versation to hers. He was formerly employed in the 
navy victualing office, and, like me, had his prospects 
ruined by being forced to quit the service, 

Wherever my heart turns for consolation, it finds a 
dreary void; and I can find no other subject for my 
thoughts than the melancholy recollections of the past. 

I have been the perpetual sport of events, and have 
been placed too low to command any of them. I have 
been borne involuntarily along by the movements of 
the multitude, and have never been able to raise myself 
above the sphere in which I was thrown by chance, in 
spite of the constant efforts of twenty years, and the 
concurrence of a host of circumstances that were all fa- 
vourable to my elevation. 

At Trafalgar, I gave the hero of England his mortal 
wound ; and that circumstance, which would have made 
the fortune of any other man, was completely neglected. 
I then became the secretary of Admiral Villeneuve, who, 
trusting to his innocence, returned home to solicit a new 
command ; and when I had every reason to depend on 
his influence, he fell -by the hand of an assassin. His 
tragical end, which I witnessed, procured me one of those 
| interviews with the emperor, which were never unpro- 
| ductive to any other ; but it was equally so to the victim 





vered from my wound, and I burned with the desire of | and to me. 


seeing my home at last. I traveled by the diligence to 


| I marched over Germany and Sweden. After many 


{ 


Toulon, and arrived at my native village on the 2d of | fruitless fatigues, I attached myself to a man who pur- 


October, 1823, 


| sued fortune with all the vigour of youth and genius, 





and who was likely to ensure my own; yet Oudet was 
killed beside. me at Wagram. I fell from one disaster to 
another, until I was thrown upon the barren rocks of 
Cabrera. There the love of liberty and the desire of 
promotion never left me fora moment. With the ver. 
satility of Figaro, I bent my mind to the pursuit of a 
singular but gainful business ; and my unwearied activity 
was devoted to the pursuit of every chance of escape. [ 
succeeded at last in getting away from the island with 
three of my friends. 

I had scarcely escaped before 1 gained that cross, which 
I then thought the forerunner of future eminence—that 
cross which now forms my sole consolation, and which 
I can at any rate proudly show, wherever I go. 

How great and glorious did France appear to me on 
my first return tomy home! How far did I then think 
misfortune from my country and from me, when, with 
six hundred thousand fellow-soldiers, we entered the 
Russian territories, gained the famous battle of Boro- 
dino; and I was appointed an officer by the emperor in 
person ! 

Yet, a few hours afterwards I fell, never to rise again, 
I became a prisoner of the Russians ; and two disastrous 
campaigns took place without its being in my power to 
share in their perils or their glory. 

At my return, I was present at two revolutions, My 
obscurity, which I had made every effort to shun—that 
obscurity which is considered a safe-guard in civil com- 
motions—delivered me up to the murderers of Nismes, 
After escaping from them, asif by a miracle, I marched to 
Toulon, to save the life of aking. At the moment I 
had received the rank I thought myself qualified to ho- 
nour, I saw that prince perish miserably ; and I again 
became the sergeant of 1810. 

Henceforth, as the obscure soldier of the garrison, and 
an unknown spectator, I looked forth upon the politics 
of the world. I tried to study mankind, but it was of no 
avail. Yet, a ray of hope broke upon my mind, when 
I heard the cannon of the Bidassoa ; I thought I should 
at length be enabled to conquer, for the third time, that 
commission so ardently desired, and which I might have 
had fifteen years sooner. I fell again into the hands of 
the enemy, and saw Spain once more, only to pity the 
lot of those unfortunate Frenchmen to whom she had 
offered a fatal asylum. I succeeded in escaping from my 
prison ; but, as I was henceforth hopeless of the future, 
it was with indifference that I received that discharge I 
had formerly flattered myself with obtaining only to 
enter into the upper ranks of society. 

But if fortune has always been hostile to me, this I 
can safely assert, that I never did any thing dishonour- 
able to obtain her favours; and this will, perhaps, at 
some future day console me for having been neglected. 

The trade of a soldier is the only one I ever knew; 
and now I can carry it on no longer. I learned to judge 
mankind; and this knowledge is totally useless to me. 
I had latterly even paid attention to politics—and I am 
now confined to an obscure village. In a word, during 
the whole of the last twenty years, I have been an alien 
to the affections of my own family, and a stranger to the 
feeling of the farmer, the citizen—in fact, of every one 
of the industrious classes—and, wherever I go, I am out 
of place. Yet I cannot make up my mind to be totally 
useless ; my recollections may not be wholly: uninterest- 
ing at this moment, when every one is looking back with 
avidity to that brilliant period, which will long claim the 
attention of the present generation. The profound im- 
pression it left on my mind, forms the leading object of 
my thoughts. I feela strong necessity of communicating 
them to others; and it is this impulse which has led me 
to compose the unimportant, but authentic, memoirs I 
now submit to the candour of the public, 


NOTE, page 394. 


Narrative of Armund, valet-de-chambre of the late 
king of Naples (Joachim Napoleon), who remained 
with that prince to the day of his death. 


Among the persons who accompanied the King of 
Naples in his misfortunes, there are doubtless many pens 
better fitted than mine to give a historical account of the 
disastrous events of which he became the victim, and of 
the troubles and sufferings he was exposed to, till, after 
forming an arrangement with his followers, he left them 
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to embark with his valet-de-chambre, Leblanc, to avoid 
being recognised ; I shall, therefore, merely attempt to 
describe what took place after that event. 

The king waited for the dawn of day, to see the 
signals that were to be made by his suite; in the mean 
time Leblanc asked leave to go to Toulon to get some 
linen from his laundress ; and when he did not return, 
his majesty went to the shore alone, where he found a 
boat and three men, with whom he set sail. But the 
wind soon became violent, and suddenly changing, drove 
the boat back to the place it had set out from. The 
sailors made every effort to join the vessel, which then 
sailed but slowly ; but after making two attempts, and 
being constantly driven on shore, the sailors were worn 
out with fatigue; the rain fell in torrents, and night 
came on; the.king passed the night in this state, without 
refreshment, and with no other covering than his clothes 
and an old silk cloak, which were completely drenched. 
They could not light a fire for fear of being discovered. 
About three in the morning the weather cleared up, the 
wind fell, and daylight soon appeared ; but the vessel 
was out of sight. In this painful situation, the king, not 
wishing to expose the lives of these brave sailors, gave 
them nine Napoleons out of the ten he possessed, and 
told them to return to the roads as quick as they could, 
and to make a show of returning from fishing. Imme- 
diately afterwards he went to the hill, overcome with 
sorrow and fatigue, tormented with want, and chilled 
with the cold. After the greatest precaution, he ap- 
proached a mean-looking house, where he fortunately 
found nobody but an old woman, who gave him a piece 
of coarse bread and a glass of bad wine, and he gave 
her the last Napoleon he had. Somewhat refreshed, he 
left the house, and walked along the hills for two hours, 
approaching as near as possible to the neighbourhood of 
Toulon, where he wished, at the approach of night, to 
obtain information and assistance for his most urgent 
wants ; he then concealed himself, and placed his clothes 
to dry in the sun. When the night was well advanced, 
the king went to Plaisance, the house he had quitted a 
few days before. He knocked at the gardener’s door, 
and when the woman refused to open, he was obliged 
to mention who he was; she then received him trem- 
bling, for she had that morning heard a reward offered 
for his apprehension at Toulou. At daybreak he told 
her to go to Toulon, and speak to his nephew, M. Murat. 
The latter came within two hours, and brought the king 
some money, and told him he must return to the hills 
as speedily as possible, for he was exposed to the greatest 
danger, as search was making for him in every corner. 
The king then told him briefly how the vessel had sailed 
without him, and that he could not imagine how it had 
happened. He would not allow M.. Murat to follow 
him, but merely requested him to enquire when there 
should be another opportunity of sailing, to endeavour 
to find out the scoundrel Leblanc, and to force him to 
restore the money he had in his hands. He told M. 
Murat of a place where he could meet him again. He 
took some bread and wine with him, and again went up 
to the hills. The duty M. Murat was sent to perform 
was very difficult; for he had been already suspended, 
and was at that moment under the surveillance of the 
police. He therefore came back, and told the king that 
he had discovered nothing. The king spent the night 
at the gardener’s, who showed him every attention in 
her power, but who was constantly in terror for his life. 
The courage and devotedness of this woman were above 
all praise. Some days passed away in this manner, 
During the day the king was concealed among the hills, 
and returned at evening to the gardener’s. M. Murat 
found Leblanc at last, and threatened to give him up to 
justice, if he did not restore the money he had stolen 
from the king. Leblanc pretended that the money was 
due to him for accounts at Naples ; but that as the king 
was totally without money, he would give up 6000 francs, 
and two of the king’s shirts, which he had. M. Murat 
knew that any dispute in the present state of things 
might cost the king his life, and therefore took the 6000 
francs, and left the scoundrel. This slight assistance 
enabled the king to attempt another chance of escaping 
by sea. M. Murat did not. know that a M. Blan , 
the son of a landed proprietor, felt an interest in his 
Majesty’s misfortunes, and had several times said that if 
he knew where to find the king, he would do every thing 
in his power, to the risk of his own life, to save him. 
This young man was bold and enterprising; he had 
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been an officer in a regiment of hussars. This the king 
told to M. Murat, and desired him te go and see him. 
Two days after, M. Blan came to the king and as- 
sured him of his zeal; and from that moment he made 
every effort in his power to get him out of France. The 
necessary preparations required five or six days; and 
every day added to the difficulties of the king’s situation. 
By constantly traveling up and down these rocky moun- 
tains, he was overcome with fatigue. To add to his 
misfortunes, one evening that he was coming down the 
hills to go, as usual, to the gardener’s, he heard several 
persons coming along the same path as the one he was 
in. ‘To avoid them he had merely time enough to run 
into a vineyard, and conceal himself in a ditch. As the 
persons passed very near him, and spoke loudly, he heard 
them say very distinctly—“ We know that this Murat 
is still in the neighbourhood ; if we can catch him, we’ll 
take his head to the commandant.” ‘The king after- 
wards confessed that he thought he was going to be 
assassinated ; for what could he do alone, with his two 
pistols, against fifteen men, who were all armed? He 
said, however, that he was determined, if attacked, to 
sell his life dearly, and to kill the first who came on. 
Some days afterwards, M. Blan came to tell him that 
he had found three men as determined as himself to save 








them was a captain of a frigate, but that he had not en- 
gaged any sailors, as he was afraid of their fidelity, par- 
ticularly at a period when people’s minds were in such 
an unsettled state; that they would make every eflort 
in tieir power to reach Corsica, which was only eighty 
miles distant, and that the captain would be responsible 
for the safe management of the boat, provided he were 
aided by his companions. The king saw no other chance 
of escape, and accepted the proposal; the next evening 


assured her that, in other circumstances, he would never 
allow her to want for any thing. He left Plaisance, and 
went to the spot pointed out by M. Blan 
found the gentlemen ready, and resolved to risk every 
danger; he entered into the boat, and they set sail in 
pretty fair weather. ‘They were about thirty miles from 
the shore when daylight appeared ; the wind remained 





afternoon, and soon became direct ahead of them, and 


The captain could not steer the boat; black clouds 
covered the sky, and seas rushed over the boat, and ex- 
tinguished the light in the binnacle; the s#fl was low, 
the boat had no deck, and they were forced to throw the 
water out, though it constantly returned upon them. In 
this situation they anxiously waited for the approach of 
daylight, when the king perceived a vessel coming in 
their direction, and ordered them to get up to her, and 


being lost. When they came near the vessel, they asked 


being drowned. Insteed of giving them an answer, the 
captain turned his helm, so as to run down the king’s 
boat. The naval officer fortunately saw his intention, 
and changed the direction of his boat also, which saved 
them all from the effects of the captain’s diabolical de- 
sign. The vessel sailed away from them, and they were 
left exposed to the mercy of the waves. Some time 
after they perceived the post-office packet, that runs from 
Toulon to Bastia. The danger they were in induced 
the naval offieer to ask the captain to throw them a rope, 
and to tow their little boat ; but as it became more leaky 
every moment, the king requested the captain to take 
them on board, where they had scarcely arrived when a 
large wave dashed over the boat, and it disappeared. 


Bastia, and some persons having learned that his majes- 
ty was on board, they came in a little boat, and brought 
him ashore. The king went te an inn with his follow- 
ers, and sent to the senator Casa Bianca to inform him 
of his arrival, and to request to see him. But the sena- 
tor was afraid of bringing himself into danger, and did 
not come; but he sent the king word not to remain at 
Bastia, for the report of his arrival was already spread, 
and he might be arrested by the people ; that he advised 
him to go to the village of Vescovato, six leagues from 
Bastia, where he would find one of his officers, General 





magistrates. An individual sent the king a‘horse and 


his majesty, or to perish in the attempt; that one of 


he gave the kind gardener’s wife a hundred Napoleons, and | 


, where he | 


favourable for a part of the day, but changed in the | 


blew with such violence that the sea became very rough. | 


to ask leave to go on board, as they were in danger of | 


the captain to take them in, as they were in danger of | 


Towards evening the vessel entered the harbour of | 


Franceschetti, who was the son-in-law of one of thie | 





guide to take him to Vescovato, where he was received 
with all the respect due to his rank and misfortunes. 

During his stay at this place, the king received no 
news from France; but he got some from the island of 
Elba and from Naples, from persons on whose fidelity 
he could rely with safety. These persons informed him 
that his return was ardently desired, and that he had 
only to appear to engage all the kingdom to take uparms 
in his cause. More pressing entreaties were made from 
day today. The king mentioned the subject to General 
Franceschetti, who showed him a great deal of attach- 
ment. He urged his majesty to take advantage of this 
favourable opportunity ; and, to show his zeal, he began 
to procure some hundreds of soldiers for the king’s ser- 
vice ; four vessels were chartered at Bastia to take him 
and his soldiers wherever he wished to go. The king 
| required money for these purposes, and to procure it he 
| pledged to Gregori diamonds for the value of 270,000 
| francs, and to a person named Paoli, some other diamonds 
| for 90,000 francs more. Out of all his diamonds, he 
| had only twenty-two small ones remaining. 

His majesty succeeded in collecting between four and 
five hundred men at Vescovato. When the command- 
ant of Bastia was informed that the king was purchasing 
| arms and ammunition, and that his own soldiers were 
| deserting to him, he made the vessels be seized in the 
harbour, and sent an officer and twenty gens-d’armes to 
tell the king to come and reside at Bastia; these mea- 
sures made him leave Vescovato, as he did not wish to 
oppose force to force, which at that moment might have 
excited a revolt. 

The principal inhabitantants of the island, even the 
most royal, came to the king to offer him the sovereignty 
of the country. He thanked them for such a generous 
offer, and such strong proof of confidence in him, but 
he determined to leave the island immediately. He 
| marched with his troops, which were about two hundred 
in number (as he had discharged the rest) through the 
mountains to the town of Ajaccio, where he was received 
with enthusiasm by the inhabitants. The commandant 
shut himself up in the fort, where he was not disturbed 
by the king. During his stay at Ajaccio, his majesty 
bought five small vessels that might be able to carry 
three hundred men, and ordered every thing to be ready 








for sailing on the 28th of September, 1815. 

On the day he was to set sail, M. Maceroni arrived 
with a passport for Austria, signed by the allied powers, 
| with permission to remain in the country where the 
queen and his children already were. He determined 
on sailing the same evening at twelve o'clock, to go to 

the kingdom of Naples, not to conquer a kingdom, but 
to shut himself up in a fort, and enable him to treat for 
the future subsistence of himself and family, as he had 
no property. They had left Naples with only 1,500,000 
francs. When the vessels were weighing anchor, the 
commandant fired two cannon balls at them to ease his 
conscience. Captain Barbara, who was in the king’s 
| service at Naples, had joined him in Corsica, and to him 
| he gave the command of the expedition. On the 2d of 
October the wind became contrary; the king ordered 
the vessels to lie to at Cabrera, an 
They set sail again on the 3d. Captain Barbara told 
the master of every vessel what route he was to follow, 
gave them their signals, and the instructions they were 
to follow in case of being separated by a gale. On the 
5th the wind was again ahead; they endeavoured to 
gain the coast of Calabria, which was seen opposite 


landed the troops. 


Stromboli; the wind became violent, and the sea rough, 
and in a short time all the vessels were scattered, except 
a small felucca that kept up with the king’s vessel. This 
felucca was manned by twenty sailors, destined to save 
the king in case of accident; but they did quite the re- 
verse. ‘I'he weather was boisterous during the night ; 
| on the fifth the king ordered the captain to sail along the 
| coast, and attempt to collect the scattered squadron ; but 
it was all in vain; only one vessel came up, commanded 
by an officer named Couran, who had forty excellent 
soldiers with him, who had served in the king’s guard 
at Naples, 
| His majesty then became very pensive ; an officer was 
} sent on shore to give an answer to the custom-house 
| officers, who had sent to know what the three vessels 
were, what they were waiting for, and had even threat- 
| ened to fire in case they remained on the coast. The 
king then made the anchor be weighed, and sailed on 
| slowly, still hoping to see the other vessels come up, but 
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the officer who w was sent on shore was 1s obliged to be left 
behind. On the 7th of October, two officers, who were 
in M. Couran’s vessel, went on board the king’s, and 
when asked the cause of their removal, they replied that 
they wished to be near his majesty. But, as the other 
vessel did not sail so fast as the king’s, the latter was 
obliged to take it in tow. At eight o’clock all sails 
were spread ; at twelve it was perceived Couran had cut 
his cable and disappeared. Being thus abandoned, the 
king gave up his intended expedition, put his proclama- 
tions into a bag with a large stone in it, threw it into the 
sea, and resolved to go to Trieste with the passport he 
had. 

But as the vessel had been much injured by the 
weather, and was out of provisions and water, the king 
told Captain Barbara that another vessel would be neces- 
sary to sail through the Adriatic, and that supplies must 
be laid in. Barbara said that he could easily get at 
Pizzo, a neighbouring pert, whatever was wanted, for he 
had an old acquaintance in the town, who would even 
give him money if he wanted it. ‘The king then ordered 
him to get to. Pizzo, 

When they reached this port on the 8th, Barbara 
asked the king for his passport. His majesty told him 
that he did not wish to give it, because it would cause 
him to be known and detained, and that he would not 
give itatall. «'T'ake,” said the king, “ the ship’s papers, 
charter a vessel as if for yourself, and come for me here ; 
I shall go from the one jnto the cther without landing 
at all.” 

Barbara positively refused to do what the king told 
him; his majesty then became exceedingly angry, and 
said to him, “that bis conduct was abominable, and that 
since he was so unfortunate, he would land himself, if 
he should perish in the attempt, rather than suffer such 
things any longer.” All those who were with him 
urged him not to land, but their remonstrances were 
unavailing. When they saw him ready to go on shore, 
every one endeavoured to show his zeal by offering to 
accompany him. He attempted to dissuade them, and 
even told them that if he wished to conquer his king- 
dom, it would not be by force of arms, but rather by 
the sentiments that ought to animate a whole people. 
At the moment of landing, he said to Barbara, who re- 
mained on board: « Move a little more to the right with 
your two vessels; if you perceive any commotion, or 
hear firing, come immediately with the felueca and take 
me on board.” The king landed with about thirty per- 
sons, officers, soldiers, and servants. . It was a Sunday ; 
all the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood were 
collected in the grand square and on the port; some 
sailors recognised the king, and shouted Viva Gioachino ! 
When he was moving on towards the town, which is on 
the hill, the surgeon of the port came and presented his 
respects ; he went up with him as far as the grand square, 
where there was a guard-house. The sergeant recog- 
nised the king, and put them under arms. He told the 
sergeant to follow him with his men. ‘The king then 
took the road to Monte-Leone; but had scarcely left the 
town before his progress was stopped by a band of pea- 
sants, who fired on him by order of one Trenta Capelli, 
a captain of gendarmerie. As the road was hollow, and 
the king was nearly surrounded, General Franceschetti 
rushed on the captain, put a pistol to his breast, and told 
him that if he did not order the firing to cease he would 
kill him. ‘The general adopted this means to give the 
king time to gain the shore and to get on board; but 
alas! the cowardly scoundrels who had remained with 
the boat, had cleared off from the shore, as fast as their 
oars could carry them, the moment they heard the firing. 
The king understood the general’s intention, and reached 
the shore at the very spot he had told Barbara to be 
ready. When he arrived he saw he was again uaban- 
doned. The whole population rushed on him; seven 
persons who defended him were wounded, and Captain 
Pernice was killed. Hence the king and his suite were 
taken prisoners ; they were sent to Chateau Fort, where 
the king was personally insulted by the same captain of 
gens-d’armes, who searched him, and took away his 
papers, along with the twenty diamonds he had remain- 
ing. The whole were sent to Naples. There was 
among them, unfortunately, one of the proclamations, 
which an officer had unintentionally kept. The governor 
of Calabria, General Nunziante, arrived at Monte-Leone 
on the 8th, at night, displayed to the king the regret he 
felt at seeing him in such a situation, and promised to 





do every thing in his power to ameliorate the hardships 
of his lot. A person, named Francesco Dalcala, agent 
of the Duc de I’Infantado’s property, was not afraid of 
compromising himself, but came to the king to offer his 
services. He sent his majesty linen, clothes, a bed, and 
provisions, and supplied his suite with all the comforis 
in his power, 

On the 9th, General Nunziante ordered the king to 
be removed to a private room, where he was treated 
respectfully by him and the officers on guard. On the 
10th, 11th, and 12th, the king urged the general to put 
him on board a vessel under the English flag, though in 
Ferdinand’s service, under the pretext of being very ill 
in the chamber he inhabited. The king flattered himself, 
that under the English flag he would have been safe 
from insult, The general replied, that if he did not 
receive any order next day, he would take upon himself 
to put his majesty on board a vessel. An hour after 
dinner, the general came to the king, who instantly saw 
that he was sad, and asked him the cause; the general 
replied, that he had just received orders by the telegraph 
to send his majesty ——, but that the weather had pre- 
vented any thing more being seen. The king said, «It 
is doubtless to send me to the citadel of Messina.” But 
the general said he knew not what it was, and that he 
must wait till the next day. Previous to this, the king 
had written often to Naples to the English and Austrian 
ambassadors, but it is not known whether or not the 
letters reached them. He had also claimed the protec- 
tion of the consuls living at Pizzo; but he found none 
but the English vice-consul, who would do nothing in 
the business. On the 13th, in the morning, Generals 
Franceschetti and Natali, who lodged with the king, 
were separated from him under the pretext of examining 
them. A courier had come during the night with orders 
to try the king by a military commission, and that their 
sentence should be put in execution in a quarter of an 
hour afterwards. After the generals were removed from 
the king, his valet-de-chambre, Armand, who was the 
only person now remaining with him, was also separated 
from him. Before he left the king, he informed him 
that some order must have arrived, for he had heard 
them moving about all night, and he would not leave his 
majesty. He called in the officers, to ask them why 
they wished to take his valet from him. They said the 
saine thing as they had said about the generals. 

It is said that the king would not appear before this 
sort of court. About three o’clock he asked for dinner. 
Soup was-»placed before him, and a pigeon, with the 
bones taken out, and his bread was cut in small pieces. 

The king then said, “'That is a proof that I am to 
die.” He was watched by four officers. At four o’clock 
the witnesses and judges retired, after condemning the 
king to death. His majesty asked to see the generals 
and his valet before his death, but his request was re- 
fused. He asked for pen and ink, to send his last fare- 
well to the queen and his children; he cut off a lock of 
his hair, and desired the president of the court to trans- 
mit to the queen, the letter, the hair, and the seal of his 
watch, on which was engraved the queen’s portrait. 
The king kept it on his breast till the moment of his 
death ; he left his watch to his valet-de-chambre, Ar- 
mand. He refused to have his eyes bound, and to have 
a chair that was offered him; he told the officer “ that 
he had more than once faced death, and that he feared 
it not;” he then told the soldiers not to miss him; and 
expired, after obtaining a promise that none of those 
who accompanied him should be troubled. Such was 
the melancholy end of Joachim Napoleon, king of the 
two Sicilies, 


THE END. 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


O! To-day, that art for ever 
At To-morrow’s back, 
Thou wilt overtake it never, 
Tho’ thou darken all its track. 
It is winged with: all the pleasure 
Of six thousand years ; 
Thou art laden with the measure 
Of their anguish and their tears! 
R. C.F, 
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Hamily Knterference. 
A TALE FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


What is the prevailing cause of the frequent, too fre- 
quent disagreements, existing among the greater number 
of married couples? Some will say, want of affection, 
some, want of temper, some, want of congeniality, and 
some, want of money. JI cannot agree in any of these 
reasons, Ido not approve of marriages without affec- 
tion, but I do not see why they should necessarily be 
productive of disputes; on the contrary, where no en- 
enthusiastic ideas of happiness have been raised in the 
first instance, disappointments are assuredly much less 
likely to ensue than if the reverse had been the case ; 
indifference and apathy dull and deaden the feelings, but 
do not render them tenacious and irritable. 

In respect to the other alleged causes of unhappiness, 
I do not regard them in a very formidable light: one ob- 
jectionable quality is often neutralised by the existence 
of another of a counteracting nature; for instance, mar- 
ried people may be far from congenial in their tastes, 
yet good temper (if possessed by both of them) will 
prevent them from reproaching and taunting each other 
with their want of sympathetic feelings; or they may 
be ill-tempered, and, if perfectly alike in all their habits 
and pursuits, their temper will find vent on other objects, 
and will not exhaust itself where there is no opposition 
of conduct or manner to provoke it, Want of money 
is indeed a misfortune, but ought never to be considered 
as a fault, unless it has been occasioned by imprudence 
or mismanagement; if the husband and father labour 
earnestly in his business or profession for the good of 
his family, and if the wife and mother carefully econo- 
mise his gains, although they may, and most probably 
will, rail at the world in general, they can have no pos- 
sible pretext for railing at each other in particular. 
What, then, is the great cause of matrimonial bickering? 
I answer, there is no great cause, but an abundance of 
little ones, atoms which float in the conjugal atmosphere, 
but which would never assume any definite shape, were 
they not gathered together, and made to wear a formi- 
dable appearance. by the officious hand of a third person ; 
the cause of the disputes of nine married couples out of 
ten, I believe to arise from the ill-judged interference of 
relations. As soon as a married pair have begun to feel 
tolerably settled, the relations of both parties surround 
them with counsels, not only how to manage their in- 
come and household, but how to manage each other; 
and as, of course, one person can never pretend to ma- 
nage another without a knowledge of his or her weak 
side, and vulnerable points, all such particulars are 
eagerly and accurately shown forth to the individuals by 
their indefatigable friends. My own sex, who, I am 
sorry to say, are often foremost in works of mischief as 
well as in works of good, usually play a prominent part 
on such occasions; the female relatives of the bride urge 
on her the expediency of “ getting her own way at first,” 
and of stipulating for a certain quantity of amusements 
and indulgences which are absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent her from sinking into a mope and domestic drudge ; 
the bridegroom might be vanquished under this artillery, 
but he, on his side, has most likely female connections 
who will not see him imposed upon, and who sketch to 
him, in glowing colours, all the probable evils that will 
be brought on him bya tame acquiescence in his wife’s 
expenses and frivolities; and thus the young people, 
who were united from motives of mutual preference, 
and who ought to have every pursuit and feeling in 
common, are taught to consider each other as enemies, 
having their separate interests to consult and arrange, 
and their separate friends to advise their proceedings, 
and to see fair play between them. How, the reader 
will ask, is this to be avoided? Are the relations of 
young people to desert them when they marry? I an- 
swer, by no means; but let them avoid all interference 
with their conduct towards each other; and, if they 
persist in offering such mischiévous counsel, let the 
young people have sense and spirit enough to turn a 
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urging it. 





